






by 2, Of the Central Indian Gonds there are very’ few in thece 
. Provinces except in Jhansi and Lalitpur 
The a But as will be seen from the account of the 
Manjhis and Kharwars of South Mirzapur, 
they are almost certainly an offshoot from the great Gond race, and 
still preserve much of the tribal organisation of the real Gonds 
along the Hills to the west. According to Mr. Hislop! the true 
Gonds divide themselves into twelve and-i-half castes or classes in 
x imitation of the Hindus, These are Rij Gond; Raghuwal; Da- 
“dave ; Katulya; Padal; Dholi; Ojhyal; Thotyal; Koilabbutal; 
Koikopal; Kolim; Madyal, and an inferior sort of Padil as the 
half caste. The first four, with the »ddition, according to some, 
of the Kolim, are comprehended under the name of Koitor, the 
Gond par excellence, 

8. The only branch of the tribe which seems to exist under 
this name in these Provinces is the Raj 
Gond, some of whom are reported to exist 
in the Jhansi District, They are divided into the following sections 
(g0tra) :—Sobam; Chogiiba; Markim; Posim; Korim ; Dewar, 
which are exogamious. Of the Raj Gonds Mr, Hislop writes :—~ 
“The Raj Gonds are so called because they have furnished from 
their number most of the families who have attained to royal 
power. They are widely spread over the plains and mountains of 
the Province of Nagpur, and are foand in Berir and the jungle 
south of the Warda, as wellas those north of the Narbada, The 
Raghuwal and Dadayé are more limited in their range, being con- 
fined principally to the District of Chhindwira, These three 
classes generally devote themselves to agriculture. They eat with 
each other, but do not intermarry, The Katulya, though not a 
yery numerous class in regard to individuals, is extensively scatter 
ed. It iveludes all those who, originally belonging to one or other 
of the preceding Koitor classes, have begun to conform to the Hindu 
religion and to ape Hindu manners, Professing to be Kshatriyus, 
they have invested themselves with a sacred thread, and make great 
to get the claim allowed by contracting marriage with needy 
brides. With scrnpulous exactness they perform the pre- 
ablutions of their adopted faith, and carry their Passion, for 
i << Te slain sprinkled with water 


‘The Raj Gonds. 
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‘or a crow come near them the food, is thrown away as polluted, 
These practices, which other Koitors regard with profound contempt, 
are gaining ground among the rich. It was only one or two genera~ 
tionsago that the Zamindar or petty Raja of Khai the pre-_ 
raat Tearer of which title still carries in his features un 
es of his Gond origin, Was received within the pale of Hinduism 5 
ilar transformations, though at a more distant date, seem to 
-haye been undergone, by the royal dynasties of Bastar, Mandla, and 
} Yarions smaller principalities. ‘The tendency to claim connection with 
Rajputs i is not peculiar to ambitious Gonds ; it prevails among the 
Bhils of Malwa, and is not unknown to the wandering Kaikadis of 
the Dakkhin, both of whom boast of being Yadavas or Panwirs, or 
some equally highborn section of the Kshatriyas.” Exactly the 
sume is the case with the Kharwirs of Mirzapur, one of whom has 
in quite recent times blossomed into a Rajput and invented a clan, 
the Benbans, for himself. He has succeeded in marrying into a 
clan as respectable as that of the Chandel. 
4. Of the physical appearance of the Gonds Mr, Hislop writes: 
—“ All are a little below the average size of 
Nie 2 ee Enropeans, and in complexion darker than 
the generality of Hindus, Their bodies ate 
well proportioned, but, their features are rather ugly. Thy haye a 
roundish head, distended nostrilswide mouth, thickish lips, straight, 
black hair, and scanty beard and moustache. It has been supposed 
that some of the aborigines of Central India have woolly hair ;, but: 
this isa mistake, Among the thousands I have seen I haye not 
found one with hair like a Negro. A few, indeed, haye eutly locks, 
as a few Britons have ; but I havenot met with one inhabitant of the 
‘forest who exhibited any marked resemblance to the African race, 
On the contrary, both theit hair and features are decidedly: Mongo- 
dian.’ “ Their women,” writes Captain Forsyth). “differ among — 
themselves more than do the men of these races, ‘Those of the” 
Gonds are somewhat lighter in colour and less fleshy than 













greatly in appearance, many of them in the opener parts n 
plaing being great robust creatures; finer animals by far 
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F, again, bevies of Gond women may be seen who are liker monkeys 
~ thisn Bamstt beings! The features of all are strongly marked and 
coarse. The girls occasionally possess such comeliness as attaches 
| to general plumpness and a good-hamoured expression of face } bub 
when their short youth is over, all pass at once into a hidedus age, 
‘Their hard lives, sharing as they do all the labours of the men, 
except that of hunting, suffice to account for this. They diss 
decently enough, in a short petticoat, often dyed blue, tucked in 
between the legs so as to leave them naked to the thigh, and a- 
mantle of white cotton covering the upper part of the body, with @ 
fold thrown over the head. The most eastern section of the Kor- 
kus add a boddice, as do some of the Hinduised Gonds, The Gond 
women have the legs as far as they are suffered to be seen tattooed 
ina a sd fantastic patterns, done in indigo or gun-powder blue. 
The are the great artists in this line, and the figures they 

design are almost the only ornamental art attempted by these tribes. 
Tt isdone when the girl becomes marriageable ; and the traveller will 
sometimes hear dreadful shrieks issuing from their villages, which 
will be attributed to some young Gondin being operated upon 
with the tattooing needle, Like all barbarians, both races deck 
themselves with an inordinate amount of what they consider orna- 
ments, * Quantity rather than quality is aimed at; and both arms 
and Jegs are usually loaded with tiers of heavy rings, in silver 
among the more wealthy, but, rather than not at all, then in brass, 
iron, or coloured glass. Ear and noserings and bulky necklaces of 
| “eoins and beads are also common; and their ambrosial locks are 
| intertwined on State occasions with the hair of goate and other 
} animals,” 
5. The following account of Gond domestic ceremonies by a 
| Demonte riter—Mar writer in the Central Provinces Gazette may 
be quoted, as the book is rare:—“ Some of 
>t aes ‘Thus, they have seven different 
“Kinds of marriages, some much more binding than others, but all 
| to contain a sufficient quantum of matrimonial sanctity 
| ‘The first and surest is when a Gond wants to marry 
t,he first locks for a bushand among his sister’s children, 
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rule is only thought absolutely. binding when the brother’s child- 
happens to be a girl, and the sister’s a, boy. Even in the opposite: 
case, however, it is very commonly done, as by. so providing for a. 
relation for life, the man is said to have performed a very right 
and proper act. Another reason is that less expense is entailed. im 
marrying a relation than the daughter of a stranger, who is apt to 
be'more exacting. Among the poorer classes who can afford no. 
money as a dower, the bridegroom serves the bride’s father for periods. 
varying from seven or eight months to three years, or sometimes 

_ more, according to arrangements made by the parents, When the 
children are ten or eleven years old, a committee of the village elders 
is generally held, and the term of apprenticeship decided ; the term 
of service being usually somewhat longer when the youth is serving 
his uncle for his cousin, as relations are not supposed to exact so. 
much work from the Lamjina. The youth lives in one of the out- 
houses, and has to perform all the menial work of the household, 
both in the house and in the field. During his period of probation 
he is forbidden to hold any intercourse with the gir), 

6. “Another description of marriage is when the woman makes 
her own match, and declining the husbund provided for her by her 
relatives, runs away with the man of her choice, A case of this 
sort seldom happens, It is, however, quite recognised among the 
Gonds that the women have the right to take their own wa if they 
have the courage ; and the elders of the village in which the man 
resides generally endeavour to arrange matters to-the satisfaction 
of both parties. Connected with this is compulsory marriage, Byen 
after the girl has ran away from her father’s house, and taken up 
her residence in the house of the man of her choice, it is quite 
allowable for the man she has deserted to assert his rights to her 
person by carrying her off by force ; in fact. not only is this right 
allowed to the deserted lover, but any one of the git!’s first cousins 
‘may forcibly abduct her and keep her for himself, if he has the 
power. Once carried off, she is kept in the house of her captor, 
carefully watched, until she finds it nseless to attempt to resi is 
gives in, Occasionally where the girl has made what is consi | 
an objectionable match with a poorman, who has few friends, abdu 
tions of this sort are sueceSsfully carried out ; but, as a rule, they are 
not attempted, Tho last form is for very poor peop p 
with no relations, In the latter ease she selects som 0 

| aoquaintance, and going to his house takes up her abode 
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He signifies his acceptance by putting on her arms bangles (ch#ri) 
and giving a smal! feast to the village elders. Sometimes he objects, — 
ifthe woman is useless or of bad character ; but he gets little redress 
from the elders ; and unless he can induce some other man to take 
her off his hands he is generally supposed to be bound to keep the 
woman, As, however, the women are usually good labourers, and 
well worthy of their hire, a man of property seldom raises any ob- 
jection, and the women, too, are usually sufficiently worldly-wise*to 
choose for their keepers men fairly well-to-do.” 
7. “Widows are expected to remarry, and the Gond customs _ 
provide for their re-marriage in two ways. 
ne rb first comaiste: simply in the fee 
proceeding to the house of the man she has agreed to live with 
after her husband’s death. The other is where the younger brother 
marries his elder brother’s widow, which he is expected to do by 
the custom of the tribe, unless the widow should insist on making 
some other arrangement for herself. The ceremony in both the 
cases consists simply of a presentation of bangles by the hnshand to 
the wife, and o feast to the village elders, Elder brothers are 
not allowed to marry the widows of their younger brothers, Tho 
only limit to the number of wives a Gond may have is his means 
of supporting them. 

8. Cremation i is considered the most honourable mode of dis- 
posing of the dead, but being expensive is 
very seldom resorted to, except in the case 

of elders of the tribe. ‘The rule is that, if possible, men over fifty 
should be burned ; but as these wild tribes have no means of telling 
the ages of their friends, it results that all old men are burnt, 
‘Women are always buried. Formerly the Gonds used to bury their 
| dead in the houses in which they died, just deep enough to prevent 
their being dug up again by the dogs; now they have generally 
some place, set apart as a burial-ground near the village. Their 
funeral ceremonies are very few ; the grave is dug so that the head 
lie to the south and the feet to the north ; theidea being that 
has gone to the home of the deities, which is supposed 
here in the north ; but the Gonds do not appear to have 
ory as regards an af‘er-life, or the immortality of the 
‘Whey seem to, consider that man is Horn to live a certain 
> poh aor cen abgames to.dis- — 
‘a family dies, his spirit 1s supposed to 
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haunt the house in which he lived until it is laid, ‘The ceremony 
__ for this purpose may be gone through apparently at any time after 
© death, from one month to a year and-a-half, oF even to'two:y cara 
During that period the spirit of the deceased is the only object of 
worship in the house. A share of the family food is set aside for 
_ him, and he is supposed to remain in the house and watch over its: 
inmates. After his funeral, when, if the relatives can afford it, they 
élothe the corpse in a new dress, a little turmeric and a pice is tied 
up ina cloth, and suspended by the Baiga to one of the beams of the 
house ; there it remains till the time comes to lay the spirit, which is 
done by the Baiga removing the cloth and offering it, with a portion 
of the flesh of a goat or a pig, to the god of the village; a feast is 
given to the relations and elders, and the ceremony is comp! 
9. In Jhansi they worship all the ordinary Hindu gods, Mahar- 
ams deva, Bhawani, Rama, Krishna, Mabibtr, and 
Hardaul ; but their special tribal deity 18 
Baba, who is apparently one of the deified worthies of the tribe? 
They seem to have become completely Hinduised : cremate theirdead, 
throw the ashes into the Ganges or one of its tributaries, and employ” 
the ordinary village Briéhmans in their domestic ceremonies, 

10. In their real home the number of their deities seems evory- 
where to differ. Mr. Hislop says that he could never getany one 
man to name more than seven. The best known are Dilha Deo, 
Nariyan Deo, Sdraj Deo, Mata, Devi, Bara Deo, Khain/Ma\a, Thi 
kur Deo and Gansyém Deo. Besides these, the Gond peoples the 
forests in which he lives with spirits of all kinds, most of them vested 
with the power of inflicting evil, and quite inclined to use thei power. 
To propitiate these he sets up a shrine (pd/) in spots selected 
by himself or by his ancestors, and there performs certain rites 
generally consisting of small offerings on certain days, These 
shrines are sometimes merely a bamboo with a piece of rag tied to. 
“the end, a heap of stones, or perhaps only a few pieces of rag tied to 

branches ‘of a tree, However, the spirit is supposed toh 
















a rae Tn Ramgarh, too, this a, 
is held in great reverence but there he is supposed to occupy more 
‘than one shape. One village in the Shahpur To’aluga is suid to be 
very highly favoured as one of the residences of their deity. Captain 
‘Ward was shown there a few links of a roughly forged chain which 
the superstition of the people had gifted with the power of volun+ 
tary motion; this chain looked very old, and no one could say how 
long it had been at Jata; it was occasionally found hanging on a 
‘ber tree, sometimes on a stone under the tree, at others in the bed 
of a neighbouring stream. At the time of Captain Ward’s visit it 
‘was on a stone under the tree, from which it was said to have 
descended four days before. Each of these movements is made the 
occasion for some petty sacrifice, of which the attendant Baiga 
reaps the benefit, so that it is, of course, his advantage to work on 
the credulity of the Gonds; he does not appear, however, to abuse 
his power, as these movements only occur about once in four months ; 
80 that the Gonds can hardly complain of being priest-ridden to 
any extent,” 

11. The following account of Gansyfém Deo may be compared 
with what has been elsewhere said about this deity. “Throughout 
the greater part of Rimgarh, and also in parts of Mandla, Gan- 
-syfim Deo is held in great reverence, and about one hundred yards 
from each village where he is in favour, a small hut is built for him, 
Tt is generally of the rudest material, with little attempt at orna- 
mentation. A bamboo, with a red or yellow flag tied to the end, 
ie planted in one corner, an old withered garland or two is hung 
| up, anda few blocks of rough stone, some smeared with vermilion, 
|ispiateoren about the place, which is thus especially dedicated to 
Deo, He is considered the protector of the crops, and in 
‘the month of Karttik (November) the whole village assembles at 
| his shrine to worship him : sacrifices of fowls and spirits, or a pig 
‘octasionally, according to the size of the village, are offered, and 

G is said to descend on the head of one of the worshippers, ~ 
‘seized with o sort of fify and after stag; 

hes off into the wildest: jungles, wherepthe = 
‘not pursued and ‘brought back, he would iney 
ation a raving. lunatic ; for as it is, after 
not recover his senees for one or two days, — 
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sing of the rest of the village.” . 
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Distribution of the Gonds according to a Cenaus as 1891. 
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Goriya, Guriya.—A fishing and cultivating caste. of the 
sen Districin, in all respects anslogons tothe i or 
Bihar? They are usually treated as a sub-caste of ; 
“reel ie al inn a 
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anbieias a. ‘saps and swallows up whatever opposes — 
the sacred stream. Before eqsting a new net or starting on a comi- 
“mercial venture, offerings of molasses and seven kinds of grain, 
Jeneaded into balls, are offered to him, and at the end of the cere 
‘mony one of the balls is placed on the edge of the water, another 
on the bow of the boat. Another rite common to many, if not to 
all fisher castes, is the Barwariya or Barahi Pija, when a subserip- 
tion is made, and in the absence of a Brahman a pig is sacrificed in 
@ garden or on a patch of waste land outside a village. Jay Sinh, 
Amar Sinh, Chand Sinh, Dayal Sinh, Kewal, Marang Bandi, 
Goraiya, and a river named Kamalaji, are regularly worshipped, 
Tay Sink, who is also a favourite deity of the Tiyar caste, is said to 
have been a Gonrhi of Ujjain who had a large timber trade in the 
Sundariban. On one occasion the Raja of the Sundariban im- 
prisoned 700 Gonrhis in consequence of a dispute about the price of 
wool, Jay Sinh slew the Raja and released the prisoners, and has 
ever since been honoured with daily worship. Goats, sweetmeata, 
‘wheaten cakes, pdn eupéri and flowers are offered to him at roga- 
lar intervals, and no Gonrhi will light a pipe or embark on a fishing 
excursion without first invoking the name of Jay Sinh. Once a year, 
in the month of Sravan, a flag is set up in honour of Hanomin on @ 
bamboo ‘pole in the courtyard, and offerings of sweetmeats and 
fruits are presented to the god. These offerings are received by the 
Brahmans who officiate as priests, while the articles of food given to 
‘the minor gods are eaten by the members of the caste. The dead 
are buried, usually on the brink of a river, and the ashes thrown 
} into the stream, In Supal the practice is to burn in a mango grove, 


ais on the thirteenth day after death.” 
panthi, Gobindpanthi—A Vaishnava sect whose 
the last Census numbered 4,605 persons. If was 
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Das, a mendicant buried at Ahrauli, in the 
d Disgeot, % in whose honour an annual fair, attended by 
is held inthe month of Aghan.* 
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from the Sanskrit Gurjara, the original name ofthe country now 
called Gujarat. The current derivation from gdd-chardna ‘to 
pasture cattle”’ cannot be accepted ; as a curiosity of folk etymology 
it may be added that some derive it from the fact that the tribe 
onee took to feeding their cattle on carrots (gdjar). The \traditions 
of the tribe give little information as to their origin or history. 
By one legend current inthe Panjab they claim descent from a 
certain Nand Mihr, who is perhaps Nanda, the foster father of Krish 
‘na, who was raised to distinction because he slaked the thirst of 
Alexander ‘the Great with a draught of buffalo milk, They are 
identified by General Cunningham! with the Kushan or Yuchi or 
Tochari, a tribe of Eastern Tartars, “About a century before 
Christ their Chief conquered Kabul and the Peshawar country; while 
his son, Hima Kadphises, so well known to the numismatologist, 
extended his sway over the whole of the Upper Panjab and the banks 
ofthe Jumna as far down as Mathura and the Vindhyas, and his 
successor, the no less familiar King Kanishka, the first Indo-Sey- 
thian Buddhist prince, annexed Kashmir to the kingdom of the 
Tochari. These Tochari or Kushan are the Kaspeirei of Ptolemy ; 
and in the middle of the second century of our era, Kaspeira, 
Kasyapura or Multan was one of their chief cities. Probably about 
the beginning of the third century after Christ, the attack of the 
White Huns recalled the last king of the united Yuchi to fhe West, 
and he left his son in charge of an independent Province, whose 
capital was fixed at Peshiwar; and from that time the Yuchi of 
Kabul are known as the Great Yuchi, and those of the Panjéb as the 
Kator or Little Yuchi. Before the end of the third century a por ~ 
tion of the Gfijars had begun to move southward down the Indus, — 
and were shortly afterwards separated from their northérn brothren 
by another Indo-Scythian wave from the North. In the of | 
the fifth century there was a Giijar kingdom in South- 7 
ty ee ee driven by the Balas into Gujarit of 
Bom| 


ys bay Presidency ; and about the end of the ninth 
| Ala Khia, tir ig fn tera on, 
corresponding very nearly with the Gujarat District, to th , 


Kashmir. The town of Gujarat is said to ha¥e beon | 
restored by Ala Khin Gifjar in the time of Akbar.” ; 
2, ‘The present distribution of the Gjare is thus ¢ 














General Cunningham: '—“At the present day the ‘Gojars are found 
‘in great numbers in every part of the north-west of India, from the 
‘Indus to the Ganges, and from the Hazira Mountains to-the Penin- 
sula of Gujarat. They are specially numerous along the banks of 
the Upper Jumna near Jagadti and Buriya, and in the Saharanpur 
District, which during the last century was actually called Gujarat, 
To the east they occupy the petty State of Samptar, in Bundel- 
‘hand, and one of the northern districts of Gwalior, which is still 
called Gijargir. They are found only in small bodies and much 
seattered throughout Eastern Rajputiina and Gwalior ; but they are 
more numerous in the Western States, and especially towards Guja- 
rit, where they form a large part of the population, The Rijas of 
Riwari to the south of Delhi are Gijars. In the Southern Panjib 
they are thinly scattered, but their, numbers increase rapidly towards 
the North, where they have given their name to several important , 
places, such as Gujrinwala, in the Rechna Duib, Grjarit, in the Chaj 
Duab, and Gijar Khan, in the Sindh Sfigar Dudb. They are 
numerous about Jahlam and Hasan Abdil, and throughout the 
Hazfira District ; and they are also found in considerable numbers 
in the Dardu Districts of Chilfis, Kohli, and Palis, to the east of the 
Tndus, and in the contiguous districts to the east of the river.’” 
%, As regards their ethnical affinities Mr. Ibbetson writes :*—~ 
Tt has been suggested, and is, I believe, held by many, that Jits 
‘and Gujars, and perhaps Ahirs also, aré all of one ethnic stock ; and 
("this because there is a close connection between them. Jt may be 
that they ate the same in their far distant origin. But I think 
‘they must have entered India at different times or settled in sepa- 
©» tate parts, and my reason for thinking so is precisely because they 
eat and smoke together. In the case of Jat and Rajput the reason 
tiation is obvious, the latter being of higher rank than 
rmer. But the sociul standing of Jits, Gujars, and Abirs 
practically identical, I do not see why they should ever ‘have 
v9 they. were once the same. It is, however, possible that = 
ere the camel grasiets ‘and perhaps hnsbandmen,\theiay 
rds of the hills, and the Airs the cowherds of the — 
t this be 60, they afford a classification by occupation of 
aan class, which fill up the gap between, and i is absolutely 
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‘continuous with, the similar classification of the castes abjove them, 
as Brahmans, Banyas, and Rajputs, and of the classes below: them, 
as Tarkhins, Chamars, and so forth. But we must know more of 
the early distribution of the tribes before we can have any-opinion, 
on the subject. T have noticed in the early 
between the migrations and location of Gajars and ~~ which 
has sttuck me as being more than accidental, and‘Mr, i Hotes 
that the Gajars and the Barg@jar tribe of Rajputs are often found 
together, and suggests that the latter may be to the Gdjars what 
the Khinzidas are to the Meos, and what most Rajputs are to the 
Jats.” 

4. In these Provinces they do not, asa rule, claim to be Rajputs: 
but say they are descended from a Rajput father and a woman of 
some low caste. The Kalsin branch, in Muzaffarnagar, claim des- 
cent from Kaléa, a Rajput chief, “The Rawal Gdjars of Panipat 

, sty that they are descended from a Khokhar Rajput (a clan which 
has been considered the same as the notorious Ghakkar) ; the 
Chhokar from a Jiidon ; the Chamiyan from a Tomar; the Kul- 
siyfin of Kairfina and the Mayi from a Chauhin; the Pilwin from 
a Pundir ; the Adhfna from a Bargfjar, and the Bhatti from Raja. 
Kansal, a Bhatti Rajput from Jaysalmer’ Besides thié an 
examination of the sections shows that it includes the names 
many well-known Rajput septs, such as Bigri, Bais, "Chand 
Chauhén, and Tomar. 

5. Onthewholeit seems probable that in the Panjab and in tha 
Western Districts of these Provinces, at Jeast, the tribe is fairly 
free from intermixture with the lower races, Mr. Ibbetson 
describes the Gfijar as “a fine, stalwart fellow of precisely the same 
physical type as the Jat, and the theory of aboriginal descent 
which hus sometimes been propounded, is to my mind gonelugively 
negatived by his cast of countenance, He is of fhe same social 
‘eondition as the Jat, or perhaps slightly inferior sybut the two eat 
‘and drink together in pre apd pes 

| verb says:—“The Jit, the Gijar, the Ahir 
~ hail fellows well met2? Of the Kashmir 










brow of thie finer mces, ‘The lower part of the face is narrow, ‘too 5 
but the nose has always something of the curve as is often seen in 
Aryan nations. I met with had lighter eyes* than aré 
So ream the other tribes of the country, and generally their 

Seanti In figure they are tall and gaunt, in motion slow 





eerie are rather surly in disposition, having thnt 
kind of which consists in liking to be left alone, and to 
have as little as possible to do with other races, When, however, 
‘one does come in contact with them they are not bad to deal with.” 
On the other hand, the eastern branch of the tribe, and particularly 
those who have become Muhammadans, appear to be very much 
mixed in blood. 

6, Like many castes which have a preference for seven or ond 
of its multiples, the GOjars pretend to have 
eighty-four exogamous otras or sections: 

It has been ‘found impossible to procure any consistent or definite. 
list of these. In the appendix to this article three lists are given, 
two of the Hindu Gdjars of the Upper Duib, one from Buland- 
shahr, and the other collated from Sir H. M. Elliot’s account of 
the tribe ; the third of the Musalmin Gdjars of Sultanpur. ‘The 
Census lists contain no less than 1,178 go/ras of the Hindu and $80 
of the Muhammadan branch, Of these those locally of most 
importance are the Batar, Buchar, Chhotkana, Hamar, Kanas, 
Khaténa, Khibar, Rathé, and Rawal, in Sabiranpur : the Kalsiyfn 
and Khabar, of Muzaffarnagar, the Adhina, Bhatti, Chandela, 
Dhandhal, Hela, Kasina, Kharé, Khdbar, Marsi, and Nagari, of 
| ‘Meerut; the Adhina, Bhadina, Bhatti, Kasina, and Nagai, of 
Bulandshahr ; the Tomar, of Mathura: the Dalel and Pomar, of Agra: 
| the Lohfr,of Jilaun, It will be seen that the names differ almost 
all through the lists. Most of these names are said to be detived 
| from the titles of tribal leaders or from the villages in which their 
Siew abi were formed. It is now impossible to identify 
swith any degree of certainty. The most important 
section “e Duib are the Bhatgi, who claim descent from _ 

Bhat date their settlement from the time of Prithivi 
a. Gon cas was given the office of “thief taker” (chorméri) 
petal Shak Alam. The Nagari say that they are the _ 

condants of Raja Nigraj, fousth im descent from’ 

omar of Delhi, ‘They date their immigration from 
‘in 799 A.D,=when they ,expelled the aboriginal 
: * . * 
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‘Tribal organisation, 











| Botiyas, with Re SL 
‘became degraded. The Nadwaciya clajm to be Panwar Rajputs, and 
are said to have come from Badli in the thirteenth century, and 
settled on the banks of the Kalinadi, whence they take-their name:t 
Tt also appears that hypergamy occurs among some of the sections ;_ 
thus in Sabaranpur the Kalsiyin, Khapraé, Rathi, and Raus6 seo 
tions hold the highest rank and intermarry, while the Kalsiyén will 
not give their daughters to the Chhokar, Divern, and Daépu sections, 
‘The sections, as already stated, are exogamous ; but they haye an 
additional formula of exogamy, which ix thus stated by the Sahiran- 
pur branch of the tribe, A girl may be married who is not of the 
gotra of the paternal or maternal ancestors of the boy within six 
generations, or who is not shown by her family name to be of the 
same stock as his father or mother. But this rule seems not to be 
_ of general application. In Bulandshahr a man will not marry 
|¥rithin his pwn section or that of his maternal uncle; bat the chief 
rule which seems to be most generally observed is that a man will 
not marry in his own village and will not give a bride to a family 
from which within ordinary memory they have received a bride. 
On the other hand, there seems no doubt that Gajars are very lax = 
in their matrimonial arrangements, The infanticide Teporte swarm 
with instances of those clans, who used to pratice this form of | 
crime, supplying the resultant want of wives by the introduction of 
women of other castes, and even now-a-days when infanticide hag 
practically disappeared, as is believed, among them, they take 
concubines freely from other castes, and their offspring are in most 
cases recognised as legitimate.* 4 
7, Another social arrangement arising from the same canse is 
polyandry, «of sake oa eg ~ 
Sega only well established instance 
Hindus of the plains. On this subject. Raja Lachhman 


most competent authority regarding the Hindus 
District, has kindly furnished the i | 
“ ee rt ee 
the vicinity of the Jumna, in the Bulandshahr District, 
was a fact. The custom was mainly due to the scarcity of we ‘ 
PEAS hy ant Se tiiete. won oe ae 
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hich severs of the aie atined very largely before the 
passing of the Trfanticide Act of 1870. Polyandry was not reoog- 
mised as an acknowledged or legal custom; but if adepted in a 
Village the neighbours made no objection to it, nor was it considered 
a serions scandal, It was to the benefit of the married brother and 
his wife that all the brothers should live together, and that the joint 
earnings should be enjoyed by. the single wife and her children: 
It was through this feeling of self-interest that the ‘wife and her 
real husband permitted the other brothers to share her favours, 
The custom prevailed only among the poorer families, the male 
members of which found it difficult to get married in consequence 
of the scarcity of girls in the caste, and also from the natural desire 
of parents to marry their daughters to as affluent persons as 
possible. Brothers only and not other relations or strangers were 
allowed to be the joint husbands. The wife was formally married _ 
to one of the brothers, usually to the eldest, if he were not too old, 
and her children were known as his children only, though he as 
well as the other brothers knew that she was at the disposal of all 
of them. Now as the Infanticide Act has put a stop to the murder 

~ of infant girls the scarcity of women is no longer felt, the custom 


Send is dying out, and will soon be a thing of the past, 
| While making eo enquiries I was struck with the fact that poly+ 
andty did not, as might have been expected to be the case, affect 
| the child-bearing powers of the women who practised it, that is to 
_ say, these women gave birth to as many children as those who had 
_ but a single husband. I questioned my informants on this subject, 
\ and was informed that the visits of the brothers were not so fre- 
~ quent-as to produce any effect of this kind.” 
8. Girls are allowed nd freedom before marriage, and an un- 
' married girl detected in immorality is ex~ 
| Marriage elled from the community, It is only if her 
| ) a member of the tribe that she can be restored and remarried 
| im the tribe if ker parents feed thevelansmen. Marriage usually 
| takes place between the age'of nine and sixteen. A wife may pro- 


ion if her husband be impotent, and he can put her 
for infidelity proved to the satisfaction of the brethten, — 
3 and the levitate under’the usual restriction are 
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Betrothal consists in the agcoptance of sum of money. 
in the presence of the brethren, and then the girl’s barber, who actis 
as envoy, .makés a knot, in the boy's” sheet, which the 
engagement. The marriage is of the usual respectable \, and the 
binding part of the ceremony is the giving away of | the bride 
(tanyddan), and the usual procession of the pair ‘tr — 
the marriage shed, 
9, There are no ceremonies during pregnancy oun , 
aa sional vow to do some act if the delivery be 
- easy. The mother is secluded for ten days, 
but is not allowed to cook or enter the cooking room for thirty 
days more, If the first child be a boy the women of the clan 
assemble daily and sing songs of rejoicing as long as tne seclusion 
of the mother lasts. The family priest offers some déb grass to 
thesfather as a sign of congratulation, and receives a present in 
return, On the third day the bed of the mother is moved witha 
tite known as “the coming out” (hdhar nikaina) On the tenth 
day the confinement room is purified by being plastered with cow+ 
dung, and Ganges water is sprinkled on the clothes and utensils of 
the household, A Brihman is called in, who recites some verses 
and does a fire sacrifice (4om), casts the horoscope of the child, sl 
which some Brilmans are fed. 
10, Gijars cremate their dead, and al) the rites are of normal 
type. They perform the srdddha, andsome 
even go on pilgrimages to Gaya for 





Death. 


purpose. 
11. In religion they appear to be usually Saivas. or Saktas, 
=" and are particularly careful in the worship of 
Pigficion. Sttala Bhawani, the small-pox goddess. 
_ Among minor gods they worship Chimar, buf their real tribal 
” worship is that of Pyaréji’ and Biba Sabha» Ram, The temple 
+ ee is at Randewa, the parent (t4ié«) village of the Dépu 
\jars, equidistant between Nakur and Ambahta, in the Sabiranpur 
District. His father, Rimji Padarath, born in Sambat 1545, 
at Durjanpur, in Pargana Burhina, of the Muzaffarnagar District, 
disappeared suddenly after his birth. The consternation of the — 
infant’s father, Sajan, a’ rope-seller (Sédhfarosh) wils, ns may be 


imagined, great. In,six days.he mysteriously reappeared. Alter, ] 
“| 
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re meted cattle. Nee np SRA ntelilinns 
| owner made a a complaint, Before the 
sa ml an ag eould reath the spot, the crop 
—— The lad then gained many disciples, 
toi be married a daughter of Bhawiini Das, rope-seller of Khudi- 
. Their son was Raghu Nath, and his son, the famous 
Abput this time there was a feud between the Gtjars and 
“Budhmangof Sadarpur, in the course of which the Gdjars, having | 
invited the Brahmans ‘to a feast, treacherously murdered several of 
them. Their ghosts avenged themselves in the form of terrible 
Riakshasas,’and the GAjars were in such evil plight that hearing of 
the fame of Pyaréji, they invited him to take them under his pro= 
tection, He expelled the demons, and Sadarpur regained its former 
prosperity, so that its name was changed to Annadeva,"‘lord of grain,” 
of which Randeva is said to be a corruption. Pyiréji died there, and 
prayers are said and offerings made before his cenotaph. His son, 
‘Lalji, having no male issue bequeathed everything to his wife. Jada 
Bairigi managed her affairs, and the people elected one of his disciples, 
Hargovind, to succeed him, Ever since the appointment has been 
in the hands of the people of the Badhfarosh clan, descended from 
Madari, brother of Pyaréji, and the brothers of his son’s widow, 
They own one-third of the village; the Mahants two-thirds. The 
Saint’s followers are Vaishnavas, and wear black necklaces. His 
» holiday-is on the sixth of the dark fortuight of Chait. Baba Sabha _ 
another tribal worthy, has a sbrine on the banks of the Jumna, 
| in the Ambila District, where the Gdjars make occasional pil- 
| grimages, 
: 2. The Gdjars asa tribe have always been noted for their turbu- 
lence and habit of cattle-stealing: “Babar! 
i _ in his Memoirs describes how the commander 
| of the rear guard captured a few Gijar ruffians who followed the 
a ‘camp, decapitated them and sent their heads to the Emperor. ‘he, 
Giijars of Pali and Pahal became exceedingly audacious while Shiv 
| “Shih was fortifying Delhi, to he marched to the Hills and expelled 
| them 60 that “not ‘a vestige of their habitations was left.’”* Jahiin~ 
| gir? remarks that the Gijars live chiefly on milk and curds onl 


octal stain. and 
‘occupation, 
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| seldom cultivate land ; and Babar! says :—' «Every time I entered. 
Hindustin the Jats and G#jars haye regularly poured down in 
prodigions‘numbers from the Hills and wilds to carry off oxen and 
buffaloes. These were the wretches’ that really inflicted the chief 
hardships and were guilty of the chief oppression in the country.” 
They maintained their old reputation in the Mutiny when they 
perpetrated numerous outrages and seriously impeded the operations. 
of the British Army before Delhi. According to the current wisdom 
of the country side he is an undesirable neighbour — 

Kutta billi do; Gijar Ranghar do, 

Véchar na ho to khulé kiwaré so. 

“The dog and the cat, the Giijar and the Ranghar, if these four 
‘were out of the world a man might sleep with his doors open.’” 
© Yar Dom ne kina Gar, 

Chura chura ghar kardiya djar. 


“ When the Dom made friends with the Gijar he was robbed of 
honse and home.” 

The Ghjar though in popular estimation very closely connected 
with the Jat is yet much inferior to him in every way, The proverb 
runs,— 

Hugqqa, sukka, hurkani, Gdjar aur Jat, 
In men atak kaka, Jagannath ka bhdt, - 


* “Pipe, tobaceo, courtesan, the Gijar and the Jat are all one 
like the rice of Jagannith's temple which all castes may eat together.” 
‘The Gjar is in fact more a man of flocks and herds than the Jat, 
who is one of the most industrious and skilled cultivators in the 
province, They will drink spirits and eat mutton, pork, and fowls. 
They can in most places eat, drink, and smoke with Ahirs and Jats. 
In Bhartpur the Kbaré Gajars are inferior to the Laur, being 
Principally engaged in making butter and ghi, which their women 
‘sell, and which is looked on by the others as derogatory. They 
have acurious custom of making a cow of ecowdung, covering it 
with cotton and going through the process of killing it—a custom 
which seems to show that the reverence for the cow which they now 
profess may be of comparatively modern growth.* 
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-eatagked Delhi and convert all the people in the neighbourhood | 
by force. Some of them still maintain their Hindu sections and 
_ Yegulate their marriages by them as their Hindu brethren do ; but 
"im some places this is being replaced by the Mnhammadan-law of 
| prohibited degrees. ‘They are mostly Sunnis, and Sunni will not 
intermarry with Shiah families. In spite of their conversion they 
retain a number of their old tribal practices. When the bride 
arrives at the house of her husband her mother-in-law does the wave 
“ceremony (parachtan) over her bead to scare evil spirits, and then 
takes her into the household chapel (@oghr), where she worships 
| the guardian deities of the family, for whom thoy still retain respect. 
After this the husband’s mother is allowed to see the face of the 
"bride for the first: time, and gives her a present, Widowsmarry by 
i the wikah rite, and the levirate is. allowed, Some families retain 
“the rule that the elder brother cannot marry the widow of his 
‘younger brother, but this is violated by some of the tribe in Oudh, 
| 14. When a baby is born the Chamarin is called in and bathes 
child in » broken earthen pot (¢4apra) : in this the father puts 
ee (thapré ka taka), which are the fee of the midwife, Then 
the Pandit is asked to fix a lucky time for the first bathing (maddn) _ 
of the motheér,‘and he again has to fix a time, generally on the 
“twelfth"day, when she leaves her room. When a boy is four or five 
of age he is circumcised in the usual way. 
‘Betrothal is‘done on a lucky day fixed by the Pandit, ‘and 
“only Tite is thut the fathets exchange cups of spirits. When 
sion arrives at the house of the bride the usual door rite 
ha = is performed, and after the document fixing the dower 
















als ‘When the burial is over they make 
9: by burning incense in the name of the dead, — 








0 give . itiate the family gods, ‘They so 
‘observe the Holi and Nagpanchami festivals that on those days 
@o not work, On Fridays they ‘make offerings. of food to their 
Geceased ancestors, and when a death oceurs in pois’ | 
feed beggars in the hope that the food will through reach 
‘dead man in the world of the dead. 2 

18. They observe the ordinary Muhammadan rules about food, 
‘and will eat with any Musalmin except a Dhob:, Dhuniya, or 
_ Mehtar, 









Gijar Sections, 
~ ‘Sultanpur. Bulandshahr. Sir H. M, Biliot. 
Adbina, Adhina, 
ap. 
‘Amota. Anbanta. \ 
Awana, 
Badburd. Badktina. 
Bigri Bahla, N 
Bajar. ee Babrana, =, i ge 
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Gujarati.—A sub-caste of Banyas who take their name from 
their place of origin, Gujarat. There are a large number of theni 
in Bombay, where they bear a poor reputation, They are usually 
Jainas, and much opposed to the killing of animals, Mr. Sinclair! 
describes them—“The males are usually gross in face and the 
women featureless and clumsy.” Their chief settlement in these 
Provinces is at Benares, where they are generally Vallabhacharyas, 
They are keen, perhaps excessively keen, men of business, and 
Strongly inclined to a fanatical observance of their creed, 


Distribution of the Gujarati Banyas according to the Consus 
of 1891. . ° 
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ete cave igen of the Brihmans usually 
_ eurrent the Gurjara Brahmans are said to belong to the Pancha 
"Dravida, though the greater portion of Gujarit lies to the north 
of the River Narmada and the Vindhya range. An examination 
of them in detail shows, however, that not a few of their castes 
belong to the Pancha Ganda, while some of them have been so long 
isolated from the other Brihmanical fraternities that they have lost 
sight altogether of their former connections. They are generally 
estimated"at eighty four in number.” 
2. To quote the best account of this class of Brihmans in their 
native home'—“*In Sholapur the Gujay 
‘The Bombay Gujariti y4ti Brahmans are divided into Andich 
Nagar, and Srimali, The names of their 
family stocks are Bharadvija, Kapila, and Vasishtha, and persons 
belonging to the same family stock cannot intermarry. Their sur 
names are Achirya, Bhat, Pandya, Raul, Thakur, and Vyas ; and 
families bearing the same surname can intermarry provided their 
family stock or gotra is different both on the father’s and on the 
mother’s sides. They are generally fair, with regular features, and 
twither very strong nor tall. The men wear the moustache, whis- 
kers and beard. ‘fhe topknot covers three-fourths of the head, and 
the hair is black and sometimes curly. The women are fairer than 
the men, with delicate features, oval face, and small hands.and feet, 
| §, “Their home tongue is Gujarati, but out-of-doors they speak 
) Bindustini or Marithi mixed with Gujariti. They do not own 
houses, but live in houses of the middle sort, one story high with 
mnd and stone walls and flat roofs. Their house goods consist of a 
"wooden box or two, one or two cotton bags, a carpet, some pieces 
of sack-cloth, woollen waistcloths, and a few metal vessels, They 
keep neither servants nor domestic animals. They are vegetarians, 
and their staple food is rice, wheat-bread, pulse, butter, sugar or 
Pore Their favourite spices are black pepper, cloves, and cinna+ 
generally eat once in the afternoon. They avoid 
Sn and masir pulse, and use no intoxicating drinks, 
drink hemp water at midday and-in the afternoon, but eat 









afternoon. min mig es ? 
8. “The men dress in an irregular, carelessly fi 


head. It is shorter and not half so broad as the 
and is called 4a/ti or “the lamp,” because if twisted it y 
thicker than an ordinary lampwick, They wear a fine, white, coat 
reaching to the knees,.with creases at the waist; the 
te twelve feet long, is worn doubled as Kunbis wear it ; the 
x-cloth is an old waistcloth doubled to make it look short; 

their shoes are not: double-toed like the Deccan shoes;“and haye 

Sp Aipito She besl They generally wear a rudrdksha rosary round 

their neck, Their women wear the hair in a braid, which they 

ages either twist into a knot, or leave hanging down the 
They donot wear false hair, or deck their heads either with 
} a or flowers. Their dress includes a petiticont or a.short 

robe, whose skirt they do not pass between the feet; they draw a 

cloak (or/ni) over the head, and wear a short-sleeved, open-backed 

boddice. The robe is twelve fect long, or only half as longas a 

Deccan woman’s robe. They sometimes buy a Deccan robe, cut, it 
in two and wear the cut end inside, and the bordered or ornamental 
end outside, drawn from the left over the head, leaving the left arm 
bare. The left arm is loaded with ornaments, while the right 
has no ornaments, Their ornaments are worth #200—1,000, or 
more, 
4... Thoee Gujariti Brihmans are extremely carefuland frugal j 
they are neither neat nor clean, but sober, thrifty and orderly, 
» They are beggars, astrologers, family priests, and cooks. They are 
well paid by their Banya patrons, and are free from debt, and 
generally carry back considerable sums to their native eountry. 
- They are a religious people. Their family deities are Amba Bai 
\ and Balaji, and they worship all Brahman gods and goddesses, 

_ Keep all fasts and festivals, Their priests belong to their own 
| and they go on pilgrimage to Benares, Nasik, 1 har] 
| Paljapur. ‘They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, 

and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles, They 
_ together by a strong caste feeling, and settle socia 
| meetings of caste men, and punish breaches of ¢ 
ee nie of hd a” Phy md n 
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“but do not keep them long there, They take to no new pursuits, 

_ and are in easy cireumstances,”” - 

5} “The Gujaréti or Byas Bribmans who come from Gujarit 
¥ > ‘ in Sindh are in some respects the highest 
‘tho Gniorits Destmans of all Brihmans ; they are always fed first ; 

and they bless a Gaur when they meet him, 
while they will not eat ordinary food from his hands. They are fed 
on the twelfth day after death, and the Gaars will not eat on the 
thirteenth day if this has not been done. But they take inauspicious 
offerings. To them appertain especially the Rahu offerings made 
at an eclipse, They will not take oil, sesame, goats, or green or 
dirty clothes ; but will take old clothes, if washed, buffaloes, and the 
seven varieties of grain (satnaja). They also take a special offering 
to Rahu made by a sick person, who puts gold in ghi, looks at his 
face in it, and gives it to a Gujarati, or who weighs himself against 
satnaja and makes an offering of the grain. A buffalo which has 
been possessed by a devil to that degree that he has got on the top 
of a house (no difficult feat in a village) or a foal dropped in the 
month of Siwan, or buffalo calf in Migh, are given to the Gujarati 
‘as being unlucky. No Gaur would take them. At evory harvest 
the Gujariti takes a small allowance (seori) of grain from the 
threshing floor, just as does the Gaur. ””? 

6. Of the Gujarati Brahmans of Central India Sir J. Maleolm 
writes * :—“ Some are employed in the offices 
of religion, while others trade and gain — 
a respectable livelihood as writers and 

accountants. Many of the Marwar and Jodhpur Brihmans are also 
traders; but the great mass from that country as well as from 

Udaypur are Inbourers and cultivators, forming indeed a very 
‘considerable proportion of the most industrious husbandmen of Cen- 
‘tral India.” 

7. The Gujarati Brahmans of these Provinces are most numerous» 
.- ° according to the Jast Census in the Upper 
ar Te a and Central Ganges-Jumna Dnib, They 
ee joe and race their origin to a sacrifice said to have 

2 3 ‘been performed by Raja Mala Deva or Mil 

| Rij Solankhi, who reigned early in the 10th century A. D, For 
a : | 


‘The Central India Ga- 
jariti Brahmans, 






5s Fbetaen, Panjab Bthnography, para. B18. 
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‘this ite he is said to have ‘collected ono’ ama 
Gin vt intved were Kesacia, on ceded te lage | 
hundred and five from the Duab, one hundred from ‘Mathura, one 
hundred Sarwariya, sixty-nine from Kurukshetra, one 
Ajudhya, and one hundred and thirty-two from He - 
worshipped their feet and settled them in his kingdom, Wins 
he gave Sihor, and their descendants form the Sihoriya branch; a 
Maar techented Wis ithe Sor aiviens teat he permustied “Goenka 
and gave them Cambay and twelve dependent villages. They were 
called Tolakiya and form a separate division. Some others he 
settled at Sidhpur, and they are hence called Sidhpuriya. The 
following is a list of the gotras of the Sidhpuriya Gujacitis as far 
as it has been possible to ascertain them in these Provinces —Bhrigu, 
with the title Dabé ; Bhargava, Dobé ; Kausika, Panrd; Daribhya, 
Tiviri; Gautam, Dib; Vatsa, Thakur; Pardsara, Dabé ; Bhsrad- 
wija, Dabé ; Sandilya, Thakur ; Saunaka, Panré ; Vasishtha, Tivaris 
Maunas, Thikur ; Jani, Garggotra ; Katasas, Diba ; Udvah, Dibé; 
Krishnitri, Dabé; Kandinya, Dabé;, Mandavya, Panré or Pandit ; 
Upamanyu, Panré ; Svetatreya, Dibé, This, it will eseen, differs — 
considerably'from Mr. Sherring’s Benares lists, and illustrates the 
difficulty of obtaining precise information on such points, “s 

8. The Sihoriya Gujaratis are again divided into the following 
gotras:—Krishnitri, Garga, Bharadwija, Svetatri. 

_*9. Tt is also said that after their emigration into these provinces — 
they fell into two groups, the Bara Samudaya, or superior group, and 
the Chhota Samudaya, or inferior group. One colony of them, settled 
at Anupshahy, in the Bulandshahr District, are said to use arms like 
Kehatriyas, and to devote most of their time to athletic exercises, 
‘which is not the ease with the ordinary Gujaritis. ane 

10, The Nigar Brahmans, again, are usually classed as a pub- 

. tribe of the Gujaritis, “Nagara” writes 
Fhe Nagas Brihmans. 1. Wilson! “is the aisles sce aaa 5 
ity?” It is applied to several principal castes of Brihmans in 
Grjarat, pean tisir designations respective from certain towns im > 

the north-east portion of that province.” there aré the 
‘nagara, who take their sgumia Seon She bg Vadanagar, lying to 
the east of Anbilvida Pattina ; the Visalnagar, from the 
Perea Serscaes from the town of Sates gee F 



















‘Piashnora of Prashnora ; the Krishnora of Krishnapura; the Chi- 
Se Sabie es meas «oth tere 
: and the Vadanagara. . 

Al, In Gujarat' the “Nagar Brahmans will not take food from 
any other Brahman, and are very strict in their observances. Of 
these the most strict is what is called the naven or purity in respect 
of food. Having bathed he dresses himself in’ silk or woollen clothes, 
of, if he is required to use cotton garments, they must be dipped in 
water, wrung out and dried in some place where nothing impure 
¢an touch them. Thus habited he sits down todinner; but he must 
preserve himself from numerons accidents which would render him 
impure and compel him to desist from his meal. If he touch an 
earthen vessel he is impure, unless the vessel have never contained 
water. ‘The touch of a piece of cotton cloth, or of a piece of leather 
or paper, which he may have accidentally sat down upon, renders 
him impure, But if Hindu letters have been written on the paper, 
they preserve him from defilement, because they represent Siraswati. 
Tf, however, letters be written on cloth or leather, they remain 
impute, ‘Thus, if the Gita or any portion of Scripture be requined 
for use at the time, it must be bound with silk and not with cotton; 
leather must be avoided, and instead of a common paste of flour and 
water tho binder must employ paste of pounded tamarind seed. A 
printed book will not answer his purpose, because printing ink con+ 
tains impure matter. Some think that the touch of a deer or tiger 
skin does not defile. Raw cotton does not render him impure; but, 
if it has been twisted for the wick of a lamp by a person not ina 
state of ceremonial purity, it does ; and, again, if it have been dippod 
in.oil or clarified butter, it does mbt, Bones defile, but women'sivory: 
armlets do not, except in those parts of the country where they are 
Not usually worn, The touch of a child of the same caste, who has 
not learned to eat grain, does not defile, but if the child have eaten 

_ grain, it does. The touch of donkey, a pig, or a dog defiles ; some 
‘say that the touch of scat also defiles ; others are inclined to think 
oes not, because, in truth, it is not easy to keep the cat outs’ Tf 
ap who is pare be eating or if he has risen from eating, the 
his person defiles another Brihman who is pure, but has 
his dinner,” ’ 4 
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terise the Bhikhshu class, 
18, The following account of the domestic rites of 1! Grjariti 
Brahmans was given by a member of the 
te ae of the Gnjenitt Brih- tribe resident at Mirzapur :-—“ When a bride 
after joining her husband menstruates, she 
becomes pure by bathing on the fourth day. At the same time she 
worships Ganesa and the patron goddesses of the tribe, Ganesa is 
worshipped with an offering of water, washed rice, sandalwood, 
flowers, incense, and lamps, The worship of the goddesses is more 
intricate, A red cloth is spread over a wooden seat (ptr/a), and on 
it sixteen compartments are marked out with powdered riee, In 
each compartment is placed some rice dyed with red (rori), and 
the top of each pile of rice a betel-nut. The seat is placed 
‘the wall of ‘the room. On the wall a set of spots of red are made 
_ tn the form of a triangle, of which the base has seven marks, dimin- 
} ishing by one at atime up to the apex. On these marks the woman 
y an oblation of ghi. This is known as Jasodhara, Next the 
|-miits on the seat are worshipped with an offering of incense, 
» fights, sandalwood, curds, sugar, and rice. This done théwoman 
U he: Pare aif allowed to return to her bonse work: . 
| 14, “When a woman becomes pregnant for the first time, and 
| when the, eighth month of pregnancy arrives, the srimant rite is 
performed. This is accompanied by the nandi muks srdddha and 
| the graka sduti—rites intended to guard the embryo from injury 
| Some fruit ‘of the Dhik and Anwla trees, millet, curd, was 
| and saffron ate pounded and mixed in a ball ‘Then twelve bs 
nats are placed on twelve betel-leaves, and a portion of the miix 
“Gg offered to each. « These twelve betel-nuts are x 
Soares 
ie side of the father and six on. that of the 
ee 

















_Siraswati is worshipped in 
pe pegnap yen wi a | 
officiating Brihman repeats texts and 
re tice over the father and mother, and the jar 
bepee is worshipped with an offering of a cocoanut; the emblem 
, and some red cloth. 4 
16, “A amall raised platform is next made in the courtyard, and 
on it three lines are drawn. From each line they take a pinch of 
dust and throw it on the ground. Some mango wood is then light. 
ed”on the platform. On the north side is placed m sacrificial vessel 
made of wood and known as pranita parodshont, With this a mixe 
ture of five different kinds of fruits, ghi, sugar, and incense are 
poured upon the fire, An offering is made in this way to all the 
deities, and the rite concludes with the feeding of Brahmans. 

~ 11, “When the child is born the parents are instructed by the 
‘officiating priest to worship Ganesa and the tribal goddesses in the 
‘manner already described, They then worship the knife with which 
‘the umbilical cord was ent by the midwife, and to it is made the 
‘usual offering of incense, flowers, sandalwood, as in other eases, 
‘The mother during the period of seclusion after child-birth bathes 
‘three times—on the sixth, ninth, and twelfth day. At the sixth-~ 
ley ath -tho:offers ian ohlation of water (argha) to ‘8a. Sunqgpod, «9 
Birya, Sho also does this at the subsequent bathings. On the _ 
twelfth day after bathing and making the oblation, four women of 
the tribe move et ah ee | 
to scare evil spirits, The Chamir midwife attends for t thee days, 
‘and after that her place is taken by the wife of the barber; oie 
child be « boy the midwife’s fee is one rupee; for a girl four annas, 
Sia torllth day the Petit or family. cpriet, poodle 
(janam-pattri) of the child, and is suitably rewarded. 
‘When the child, if boy, is sx, moqthe’ old, the ste of 
B. (annaprdsana) is pers 


















shagSrng © meh cdi ten dB se wont | 
“Ganesa and the tribal goddesses is performed. A. fire sacrifice is 
done by the, Brahmans. 

20, In the fifth year comes the vite of -picning. (Barna 


bedha). ‘The usual worship is performed ; the 
Pecapiede- child’s ears are bored by a Sunir ; Brihmans 
are fed, and the Sunir gets a present, 
21. “In the eighth year of the boy’s life comes the upanayana 
is with the OF investiture with the sacred copd, The 
sacred cord. usual worship of Ganesa and the tribal god- 
esses is performed as already described. Then the women of the 
honsehold go to the house of the potter and worship his wheel (cha), 
which is regarded as an emblem of fertility. From there they 
bring two earthen jars, which are placed ina holy square (chawé) in 
ithe courtyard. This is done some twelve days or moreibefore the 
actual initiation. On the day of the rite these jars axe 
with the same offerings as those given to Ganesa. On tthe day of 
the rite the officiating priest makes two platforms of sand and clay 
facing north and south. The candidate for initiation three 
other Brihman boys is seated on the platform, and is fed on milk 
and -boiled rice. The candidate is then shaved by the barber and 
bathes, He takes his seat on the platform and worships Ganesa and 
‘the nine planets. Then the officiating priest invests the bey with 
® sacred cord made of miinj fibre (Saccharum munja) and a deer 
skin, thereby implying that he has entered the stage of the Brahma~ 
chiri. He again worships Ganesa and puts off the mdnj cord and 
the deer skin and receives .a cotton cord. Next a stick of thewood 
of the,paldsa (Butea frondosa), to the end of Whiclya coloured.thread 
rakeha) is tied, is placed on his shoulder, the inference being that 
5 has reached the Sannyasi stage. Then-the priest whispers ‘the 
mantra into his ear at the first platform known. as the 
na and at the’ second .(rambha-qwedi) ; he again. worships 
~ Ganesa, and the priest putting some ricein a dish with-his finger 
“writes on it the gdyatri mantra, He is then made wien: 
sacrifice with the recital of the appropriate texts, Hi 
sprinkles the boy from the saered jars with a bunch of 
In this,water he bathes and ‘cleans his teeth. SS gent 










| Bamboo stick (dand), anfl pretends to go to Benares 
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get him married, With the final worship of the tribal goddesses the 
caren 
22. “The age for marriage is fourteen or sixteen for a boy and 
nine or ten for a girl, After the preliminary 
Mariage ites. comparison of the horoscopes a day is fixed 
ee the betrothal (sagd#). This is done by the girl’s father sending 
to the father of the boy through his priest or some relative a sum 
in money, a cocoanut, and some sweetmeats. A piece of ground is 
plastered in the boy’s courtyard, and upon that he sits and worships 
Ganesa, The girl’s representative marks his forehead with red (rerd) 
and puts the presents in the corner of his robe (dopatta), while 
the friends who have been admitted to the ceremony chantsonga. 
‘The boy eats the sweetmeats and the friends are entertained, This 
completes the betrothal. J 
23.“ After this the boy’s father sends invitations to the persons 
who are asked to attend the procession (/drdt), Distant friends 
susnally’ ¢gme four days before the date fixed for this event, Then 
father informs the father of the bride of the date fixed for 
aaae “sotting up the little and the great Ganesa,” presently 
to bedescribed, and for the marriage, 
24, “The bridegroom, his father and other friends go toithethouss 
‘of the bride four days before the wedding day. ‘They ate lodged in 
‘a garden or empty house close by. On their arrival eome. sharbat 
is sent for their refreshment from the house of the bride, Then the 
two fathers meét and embrace, Contrary to usual custom the ladies 
»of the bridegroom’s family also go on this occasion, They are sleo 
treated to. sharbat by the ladies of the bride’s household, and ithe 
mothers of the pair meet and embrace. ‘Then the bride’s father sete 
«up in his courtyard a pole of bamboo fixed in the direction of tthe 
© ‘sun as pointed out by the family astrologer. On’ this pole wooden 
* Gmages of birds, parrots, étc., are fixed, The pole if stained with 
‘turmeric and near it is-placed a water jar (kalea) and cocoanut. 
The technical name of the pole is staméke, In the room of the 
“house reserved for the worship of the tribal goddesses two water 
em =: one represents the great Ganesa, Bara Ganesn ; the 
little Ganesa, Chhota Ganesa. Near them is, a wooden 
1 aera peepee red 
i ig is epresents some woman of the family former — 
| dienes Arrgbepetet ieee 
/ washed rice, sandalwood, water, flowers, and a 
3 . 


: a 





t pes ebeline is Sei tegen. 
“Defore them, Next all the ladies“of the family and 
_ Seta mn rly 
ep taghaeeesbored anazed | 





‘The potter receives a suitable present. In each of these 
betel-ntit and washed rice is placed, and on the mouth of each a 
small earthen saucer (matusi) is laid, The pitchers are then 
DEBRA aiuins, Soren ayes side, and each row is bound 
| with a piece of bamboo. This is known as ¢hauri. In- 
eth iit bioacs ths ya are ina to ot Before she takes her seat, 
her mother and four other women of the tribe sprinkle her with a 
of oil and turmeric from’a wisp of Ausa grass, The other 
women sing songs while this is being done, © Then her body is, 
mubhed with: berley-flour, turmenie; and oil, The same rite is gone 
Hh for'the boy in the place (janwénea). where he is staying 
his friends. — 2 
95, “When the lucky time for the marriage comes the pait are 
dressed in new clothes and a crown (maur, mukné) is placed on 
‘their heads. The boy goes to the house of the bride m on a 
| mare, At the ‘bride’s door is placed a pole on which are hung. 
| some wooden images of birds. This the bridegroom knocks down 
with stick—possibly a survival of marriage by capture. This p 
_ isknownas ¢oran, the bridegroom alights his mother-in-law 
| somes tothe door, ho him by his nose, and Jeading him in marks 
forehead with red powder. "Then he takes his seat in the square. 
vessels and does the fire sacrifice, The bride also comes into the: 
= sitson his left side, She ‘also does a i 
| hen some henna (menddé) is powdered and rubbed on her hands, a 
| othe pcescoat sevatagnanta eg 6 
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Tnnsband comes to her house and sits in the square (ehairi) already ~ 
eribed. ‘The bride sits ow his left, and her mother lays before them 
_ a dish of boiled rice and milk. Each of the pair feeds the other with” 
this. ‘This is known as the “ rite of the fourth” (chaturthi karma). 
‘The dowry isnext paid over ; and if the bride is nubile, which is 
usually the case, she returns to his house with her husband. Next 
day he worships the Ganges or some other river, and the marriage 
rites come to an end.” 

27. The dead are cremated in the ordinary way, When the 
burning is over the chief mourner offers to 
the spirit of the deceased a jar of water anda 
lamp for his use during the period of mourning. This pitcher he 
breaks'with a stone. The stone is placed at the ghit where the 
chief mourner usually bathes. For ten days he pours water and 
sesamum (¢ilanju/t) on the stone, and on the tenth day, after offering 
a ball (pinda), he throws the stone into the river or tank near 

it has been placed. On the eleventh day he offers eleven 
pindas, and the tribesmen are fed, .On the twelfth day is the pitra 
nérauni, when four pindgs are offered; three in the name of deceased 
ancestors and one in the name of the deceased, After offering them 
the chief mourner says :— The deceased has now joined his sainted 
ancestors.” Brihmans are then fed. On the thirteenth day the chief 
mourner worships Ganesa, the nine planets, and the water jar (&a/axg), 
The oldest man in the family marks his forehead, and he is invested 
with a turban, showing that he has taken the place of the dead man, 
Then he pours the water out of the sacred jar at the root of a nim 
tree. Verses are repeated, and the rites are conéladed with the wor- 
‘ship of the tribal deity and the feeding of Brihmans. : 


Death ceremonies. 


Diatribution Of Gujardié Brikmans according to the Census of 
/ 1891. 
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ing only s08 pocekis ‘ind confined i District. Ib is 
said that they were formerly known 4 or Kalhans Chha~ 
tris, und having tmigrated to Kheri from Gorakhpur they 
Known as Gorakhiya, See en | 
‘hha. ‘They say they came originally from Ghithor and émiigrated: 
“thence to Gorakhpur. They were once six brothers, When 
cope them only two of the: brothers assailed him — 

when they returned successful, they ejected their four o 
bother from Unit psseson, and the ter ware obi to 
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2, Few of them can name any of their gub-castes or otras, 

. ‘The Census lists-give Kalhans, Kananji; 

a aoe. and Subhin. Meir eal of exuigampega tad 
they cannot marry the children of their maternal uncle; and cannot: 
marry their sons ti a family to which they have already given o 
duwughter as a bride. There is 0 restriction as to, the number of 
Wives a man may have ; but they seldom have'more than two, Im- 
morality om the part of,agirl before marriage is reprobated; if she 
intrigue with a clansman, her parents are obliged to pay a five and 
give a feast ; if her lover be aman of another caste, she is permanent- 
ly expelled from the tribe. Marriage takes place at the age of ten 

yor twelve, and is arranged by the parents of the couple. The bride 

‘is generally given some presents at marriage, which remain her 
own property, The offspring of.cOnnections with an» outsider are 
not received in the tribe; and fhiey do not admit strangers to caste 
rights. Tho Jevirate seems to be practically compulsory on the 
widow, who always fives With a relative of her late husband, 

_ 8, ‘Phere'ig no eeremony during pregnaney. Wheh a child is 

Pe ¢ born # barber is sent to the house of the 

fap Bish eeremenies. other of! the bride to gnnounoe the fact 
this is ‘known as lochona ‘bhejna, and he receives. a present and takes 
back with him some clothes, food, éte., for the mother. Tho sfiother 
is isolated for twelve days after delivery, and thay» haye the usual = 
_opixth (Maths) and twelfth day (bara4i) ceremonic’, In the third ~ 
* or sixth month the: paternal/aunt of the chijd is expetted to makerit, 
‘a present of clothes, ete., and a sheet for the mother. In thejthind 
“year” the Gérétionial shaving (msdndan) of the child takes place; smd 

= in the third, fifth, of seventh year, its ears are bored (kanchhedan). 
“hey have no special adoptio# or initiation ceremony. et 

4 4, The marriage-custgms are the coal 

* Marvingo custom sespectable form. 

| 5, Gurchhas are orthodox Hindus and worship Devi, Mahddeva 
> Sand Parameswar. Devi receives @ sacrifice 

- Batigions of goats, rams, and a burnt offcring (hom) 

of butter, riee, bailey, and sugar. To Mahadeva are offered leayes _ 

, bet tree and milk. ‘To Parameswar they present 

| coke ee eve Devi is served by a 

, scant ee teal aoa 









: = 4 hp pt ad tga, sheep, Tare Bass bat 
f Sec rls not fowls, jackals, or other vermin. When — 
* eating they offer a little to ‘S,4 % 
saying A ncaes) ou: Phe: ronal “They will not eat ior 
- pokki from any one but a clansman, They say they once 
landholders ; now they- are only. tenants, Qa. 
and makers of mats. 
Gurkha; Gorkha, (gdu-raksha, ae of cows ”?),—The a 
name for an aggregate of various races: who inhabit the 
valleys interspersed through the mountains of Nepal.‘ ‘The aborigi- 
nal inhabitants appear from their physiognomy to be of Tartar or 
Chinese origin, bearing no resemblance to the Hindu either in 
features, religion, or manners. The period when the mountainous 
regions were first invaded by the Hindus is uncertain ; but -accard- 
ing to the most authentic traditions, the date is supposed to 
Thave been about the 14th century. In. the eastern part of the 
‘country the aboriginal tribes still remain ; andy'ttntil the predomi. 
nanee of the Gurkhas, they enjoyed unmolested their customs and. 
é But west of the Kali river the case'is different, almost 
‘the inhabitants claimihg a destent from Hindu colonists. ‘They 
accordingly consist chiefly of the two superior-elasses of Hindus, 
" Brahmans, and Kshatriyas, with their farious sub-division®. East 
of the Kali the tribes which possessed the country were chiefly (1) — 
~ Magars, who ocenpied the lower hills in the’ western parts, and are 
“at present enlisted by the Gurkha sovereigns, domposing a great 
majority of their troops ; (2) the Gurungs, a pastoral tribe; (3) the 
‘Newiirs, an industrious people, following agriculture and commerce, 
_ and more advanced in the mechanical arts than the other mountain 
tribes ; (4) the Dhenwars and Minjhis, the husbandmen and ‘fishers — 
Wigtas avektetn dicéxigta ; (5) the Bhotiyas ; rated 
branched off from the Newars; (7) the Jariyas. 
Sit 7 













“one who is master of his senses or organs ””).— A. term-which 


| iscfien used in an uncertain sense. Thus in the -Panjib Mr, — 


~ Maclagan® writes :— 

“The term may, roughly speaking, Jn\ssid 10, decsiiec sania 
of uny order, but with a slight implication that the ascetic isa man 
of some standing and influence. ‘This, however, is by no means the 
universal meaning of the term ; it is often used for a Sannyasi and 
_ a8 often for a Bairigi; not unfrequently it seems to denote a 

p order different from either; and often the Brahmans alone 
are considered entitléd to be called Gosiins, On the whole, the 
commonest use of the word appears to be that which refers to the 
Bairdgis, who are of high caste, such as the Brahmans,” 

2. It would seem that in this part of India the term Gusiin 
is generally restricted to the spiritual descendants of the famous 
Sankar Achirya. The common account is that Sankar Achirya 
had four disciples, Saripa Acharya, Padma Acharya, Naratroka 

“Achirya, and Prithi Udra Achirya, The first, Sardpa, was vent 
by the master tdwards Dwarika, and he had two disciples, 'Virtha 
and Asrama.’ Nanda Brahmachiri was their teacher. These Gosdins 
do not wear sewed clothes, and have garments dyed in ochre. hey 
will not eat dachodi cooked by any caste except Brahmans, but will 
accept pakéti from Banyas, Kéyasths, and the like. They do not pass 
more than one night in ordinary villeges, but may stay three nights 
at regular places of pilgrimage. “Their chief eacred places are Benares, 









Kind of metal, nor do they cook their own food, because they are 
c from touching fire. They do not use intoxicating liquors 
or tobacco, snd-do not eat fish or meat of any kind. They carry a 
begging bowl (tmandal), wear a rosary of rudrdksha seeds, and 

sig faods with ashes (shabAxt). They specially worship 
fae and admitnone but Brihmaninitiates. They ny Oe 
aye with a towards the south, in wi an 
1 tah fat the rps aed towards the 
ae body is covered with an ochre-coloured cloth. The 
salt and a pot (ndd) placed at the top, which 
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Ajudhya, and Mathura. They do not touch with their hands ~ 
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id obvaySd with wx edtthen moa (semdd8). ‘There are no further 
eth ceremonies, ecici grin Sats Spe hr (Chandar) 
is given’to the brethren. gts. a 

3. ‘he sen’ dicipley Padma Achy, bad two dinigfes, Vana 
and Avanya, andChetan Brahmachri’ was their teacher. Their 
mode of life is "like that of the Tirtha and Asrama, but some of 
them have some property in Gonda and Bahraich, tar a 
ed'to them by one of the Mughal Emperors. . 

4, Naratroka had three disciples “Parvata, Gini, "a Sigara, 
~ and their teacher was Sardpa’ Brahmachari. The Barua, ‘who are 

found in the ot Hl Districts, are mil to 4 a a 
these, 
6. Pisthi Uda: Achirya is said to have td thseeigiiia 
Ahoni, Bharati, and Giri. 
6. These ten sections, which are generally given as Tiratha, 
“Asrama, Vana, Aranya, Sirasvati, Puri, Bharati, Giri, Parvata, 
and Sagara, constitute what is known as the Dasnimi Gusfins. The 
last Census classes under the head Gusiiin the Brindabani, Das- 
nami, Gauriya, Gokulastha, Niranjani, Radhavallabhi, which have 
been separately discussed, ‘ 

7. Gusiins are both ascetics and'family: men; the former are 
generally Imown"as Kutichar, Asandbari, or Mathdhari, and the 
latter Grihastha, The head of the ascetic branch is called a Mahant, 
and he is generally appointed by the yotes of his distiples (Che/a).+ 

Mr, Sherring® describes the mode of initiation as follows: 

“The candidate is generally a boy, but may be an adult, At 
the Sivaratri festival water brought from a tank in which-an image 
has been deposited is applied to the head of the novitiate, which is 
thereupon shaved, * 

“The Guru or spiritual guide whispers to the disciple a 


r 


text (mantra). In honour of the event all the 

‘bourhood assemble together, and give their new 

Se iis a deateonteaet tbs, ads aaa is distributed 

among them. The novitiate is now regarded asa Gusiin, but he 

does not become a perfect one until the Vijaya Homa has been per- 
CP PRE fot ca cine 

Late Reports, Allahabad, TX, 1. Tho rule 60 be fellow lsat fowrded 


| gnd practice, which mast be proved by evidence, 
| Sh 2 Hindu divibee oid Castes, 1, 258. i ws 
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SS wee Balt Stages fot siglio-aed heuitlp gives 
him tlie original mantra of Siva. The ceremony generally shi 


three days at Benates. On the first day, the Gusiin is again 
shaved, leaving a tuft én the head, (Chundi sikho), For that day 
she is considered a’ Brahman, and is obliged to beg at a few houses. 
‘On the second day he is held to be a Brahmachiri, and wears 
coloured garments and also the sacred cord (jamex). On the third 


day the janen is taken from him and the headlock cut off, Whe © 


mantra of Siva is made known to him, avd also the Rudri Gayatri 
{not the usual one daily pronounced by Brihmans), He is now a - 

é full Gustin or Vanaprasta, is removed from other persons, and 

abandons the secular world. Henceforth hé is bound to observe all 

the tenets of the Gusiins. The complete Gusiins who have per- 

formed the ceremony of the Vijaya Homa axe celibates. It is 

mary, therefore, for men not to perform it until they are forty 

fifty years of age, as it involves the abandonment of their wives 

atid famities,”” 

Among the trading Gusiins the Mahant of Mirzapur, who 
Belongs to the Giri section, was for a long time notorious among the 
merchants of Northern India, Such Gusiins have practically aban- 
doned all claim, to living» feligious life, and exercise no priestly 
functions, When » Mahant dies his corpse is taken in a sitting 
posture to the Ganges, where it is bathed and barley is sprinkled 
over it, It fs then inclosed in a stone coffin, which is taken on a 
barge to the middle of the river, and consigned to the sacred water. 


Distribution of the Darndmi Gusdins according to the Ceneus 
of 1891, 
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: + Habshi—(Arabic Aabash, “ to collect or congregate”), 
—A general term for all persons of Abyssinian, Kaifir, or negro blood. 
They are Mubammadans. Their sections, according to the complete 
Census lists, show a curious mixture. Beside the Chauhin’section we 


“have purely Muhammadan names, such as Abbisi, Hanafi, Sayyid, 
‘and Shaikh’, 


Distribution of the Habashis according fo the Cenaus of 1891. 
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Mordiad =. «| 14 | Lackaow =...) 188 
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Habiira. '—A__yagrant thieving tribe found chiefly in the 
Gontral Ganges-Jumna Dub, derivation of the name is very 
uncertain. It possibly means a “bugaboo” (Aawwa, which is prob- 
ably through the Prakrit the representative of the Sanskrit bhdta 
“an evil spirit’’), expressive ofthe fear in which they are held by 
their neighbours. Ethnologically the Hab(ras are no doubt _very 
~dlosely connected with the regular ery tribes_of Sinsiya and 
ea ; in fact there seems reason to believe that these have only 
quite recently endogamous groups, and even now it is assert= 
GI Gir consi sary Though the Habttras are now in 
much a superior grade to the Beriyas, who live by prostituting their 
women, botis the tribes have the same traditional connection with the _ 
| ald ruined city of Noh-khera to the north of Pargana Jalesar, in 
ia settee DORR wl sein? ot te gangs who teoreres tha posh 
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nent hae w. Recs onidiphiaies x al 
I aise, Bice. ‘and the Deputy == 





ee make their way to. @ Noh davng the samy won 
and there arrange Si das Smite sack 
general tribal councils, 
2, According 5 ope abcess Setantes as Weetst Hig wit 
ls one day went ont hunting and parsued a hare 
Tagenie of origin. nto the forest Yetrent then o¢eupibd:by Sitm 
in her exile. She was so offended at the intrusion, that she cursed » 
him that all his descendants were to be wanderers and live by the 
chase, By another account they were once Chauhin Rajputs x 
"lived at Jartauli in the Aligarh District. They rebelled against 
Emperor, and Ali-nd-din sent a force to coerce them. They were 
defeated, and most of them had to take refuge in the jungle, where 
they lived on the game they killed. Meanwhile some of their 
brethren compromised with the Emperor and retuned to their 
homes. hey ascertained that one of their wild kinsmen had died, 
80 they went to see his widow become safi, When she was brought 
out) she saw a hare and immediately started after it with eries of hau! 
4au ! whence the tribe was called Hibira, The respectable Chari- 
hans were so disgusted with her impiety:that they excommunicated 
all the savage branch of, the tribe, and they have remained outcastes 
to the present day, 
8. They usually name four exogamous ine which areall named 
after well-known Rajput tribes Solanki 
ooo tsialoreesieaton—“cy cuhan, Punwat, and Bhatti, also called 
Rathaur, The Census Returns give a list of sections which illustrate 
the mixed elements out of which the caste has been formed;— 
Ajudhyabisi, Baddhik, Bahadsiya, Bahili, Bahiniya, Bahas, Banjara, 
Banohra, Banwir or Banwariya, Barchandi, Chauhin, Chiryamar or 
“bind-killers,” Dali, Dom, Gauriya,Hindubalana, Jadwar, Kalkanaur, 
‘Kirgar or Kérigar, Khauna, Khaurkhil, Lodh, Mardirbatti, 
Marwir, Nabdli, Nandak, Phirli, and Tahali.. ‘Th ale 
. In Bijnor they are said to have two endogamous sub= 
+ those who wear a bead necklace (anti) and those who do 
not. According to another account their only rule of exogamy is that 
‘they donot marry blood relations, and it is very doubtful how far the 
sept system really prevails. ‘There is some reason to believe that all 
or at least some of them practise anart rosea Pek 









f ER ts a . 
2 3 habit pf recruiting the clan’ by ‘kidnapping. 
girls of other castes; since they have been 
placed under more careful supervision ‘this has, it is believed, in a 
great measure ceased, but there seems good reason to believe, though 
the Habtiras themselves are very reticent on the subject, that they 
/ still/intfodnee ‘and marry in the tribe outeast women of othér castes, 
In Bijnor it is reported that people of other castes introduced into 
thé'tribe in this way hold a lower social position than the Hibdms 
‘of legitimate descent. For a virgin bride the price fixed by the 
tribal custom and payable by the father of the bridegroom is twenty- 
five rupees, and he has also to pay the expenses of the marriage feast- 
ing. The feeling against inter-tribal immorality appears to be 
strong, and it is said that a man who seduces a married woman has 
to pay as much as one hundred and twenty rupees before he will be 
yeadmitted to caste. On the other hand the girls have considerable 
liberty before marriage, and a faux pas is not very seriously dealt 
with. Their women from their vagrant, mendicant life naturally 
bear an indifferent character ; but thonghmot particularly virtuous, 
they are not habitually prostituted by their male relatives as the 
Beriya women are. Widows and divorced women are married in 
thie tribe according to the Aardo or dharicha form, and their childyen 
are regarded as legitimate. 

5. The marriage is arranged by a go-between, who is a member 
of the tribe and is called dichewliya, He 
takes two rupees from the boy’s father to the 
- father of the girl, and acceptance of this constitutes the betrothal. Tf 

the relations of the bride break the engagement they are fined from 

_ ten to twenty rupees by the tribal council, and return the earnest, 
tothe relations of the boy. The marriage ritual is entirely 
carried! out by the father of the girl and the man who acted as 
“marriage broker. No Brahman is employed, and all that is done is 
that the pair acknowledge in the presence of the tribesmen that they 
‘ave’ matt and wife, and they then make five or seven revolutions 
together round the marriage shed, In Etah a curious form of mar-— 
mew aie: the friends on both sides assemble, ome of 
rides some "distance on the plait close to 


Marriage ceremonies. 
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the marriage. kn hn te et i ith 
singing and dancing. The ceremony at. widow-marriage is 

ta ape aa eater, . " 

6. The mother during her confinement is attended by a mid« 

send wife of the Bhangi caste, and that by 

the women of her own family. They per- 

form the usual an day ceremony (chAatht), and on the tenth day 

the mother is taken to worship the well from which the family sup- 
ply of water is obtained, This is known as kudu pifja, 

7. Like the Beriyas, the Habtras are in the intermediate stage 
between burial and cremation. In Mathura, 
they either cremate or throw the corpse into 
the Jumna. In Bijnor they either bury or expose the Gorpse in the 
jungle. In no case is the Mahabrahmaf called in. In Mathura 
when they cremate the dead they leave the ashes where the corpse 
was burnt, They cover the corpse with cloth, tie it to the bier, and 
fasten a number of wheaten cakes to it before they set, fire to the 
pyre. ‘Then, on the next Monday or Thursday, whichever comes 
first, the mourners are shaved and a dinner is given to those mem- 
bers of the caste who joined in the funeral, On the twelfth day some 
uncooked grain is given to Brahmans and the brethren are feasted, 
Then, in the month of Kuar which next follows, on the date corres 
ponding to that of the death of the deceased, they do themselves a sort 
of sréddhu and pour water on the ground in the name of the dead, 
On this occasion, too, uncooked grain is given to Brahmans and the 
relatives are entertained. In Aligarh, when they are well off and 
erematé the dead, the relatives make an earthen platform on the 
site of the pyre, and there they make periodical oblations in the 
name of the dead. From Etah it is reported that when a man 
dies at home he is cremated, the bones are buried on the spot, and 
‘a masonry platform erected over them. 1f a man dies at a distiinee 

home his bones are brought to one of the regular camping 

of the tribe, and are there buried as aboye described. From 
the date of the burial of the bones the days of mourning, including 
the Tija or third day and the Terahwin or thirteenth, are fixed. 
The tombs of old men of the tribe are specially venerated, and they 
are recognised as tribal godlings. When the bones of an old ax 
respected member of iin tohe ae bine ea 
Sahay capa ies ay D 


Rerbecr.t 


Death ceremonies. 
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| in the country, as they are subject to none; and he thus shows 
‘in detail how much superior they are even to Brihmans and Rajputs. 

- Part of the speech is devoted to explaining one by one in what 
respect: other castes are inferior to them, and he ends by imploring 
Parameswar that if it is fated that the soul of the dead man is to 
be born again, he may bereborn as a Habira. @ 

8, All the Habdras in these Provinces call themselves Hindus; 
aii but, as we have seen, they accept little or no 
igion, : . 

service from Brahmans, In»Aligarh it is 
said that when a boy reaches the age of twelve they initiate him 
-before™a Jogi and then begin to train him in thieving. In Bijnor 
they usually worship Kali Bhawani. In Mathura they have a 
Tocal goddess, Kela Devi, to whom they make offerings in the 
months of Kar and Chait. These offerings are copsumed by the 
worshippers. But it is only on special occasions that they sacrifice 
a buffalo or goat in her honour. This sacrifice is done at the house 
of the person making the offerings; the goddess has no regular 
teinple, The victim is killed in her name, and the flesh distributed 
among the relatives and friends. They celebrate the usnal holi- 
days—Salono, Holi, Diwali, and Dasahra. They never go to Gaya 
to propitiate the sacred dead, but they bathe in the Ganges in their 
honour, and in Mathura’ visit for the same purpose the temple of 
Daaji. 
9. Like the Beriyas they appear to be in a transitional stage 
Sooial statusand 88 Tegards food. In Aligarh, it is reported 
copapation, that they will eat almost any kind of food— 
the goh or iguana, the séuda or lizard found in dar plains, the 
Thedgehog, jackal, wild cat, tortoise, buffalo, and deer; and that 
there are only four castes from whose hands they will not take 
food—-the Chamar, Bhangi, Dhobi, and Kalir, They will not eat 
the cow or the donkey, and they have this much respect for the 
cow that they will not geld an ox with their own bands, Tt is 
also asserted that they do not drink spirits, which is almost cer= 
“tainly incorrect. Tn Bijnor they drink spirits and eat-pork, fowls, 
the flesh of deer and goats, fish, the crocodile, jackal, and other 
_ vermi s well as the leavings of al) respectable Hindus, They 
"will drink from the hands of all Hindus except Chamérsy Bhangis, 
ajar the like. In Mathura they assert that they 
m up the use of vermin.and eat the flesh of all cloven- 
except the cow, and fowls, and fish, As in other 
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Deis aay wn eat ‘the leavings of BS Hindas. The 
act is that there are two classes df Habiras : who have 
"settled down|to agriculture aud become "fairly » members 
SF sandy ant Shae ho 2a sae OR > of life. 
The former are gradually shedding off the filthy and 
customs of their vagrant brethren undef*the example of the Hindu 
castes by whom they are surrounded. By and by as they become ; 
more civilised they will assert a descent from Rajputs, and will, as 
they rise in the world, be accepted as such, From Btah it is 
reported that if a member of the tribe commits an offence such as 
theft or immorality, he is excommunicated for a certain time and is 
not admitted until he draws blood from some part of his body, 
usually the nose, Women are not allowed to eat- goat’s flesh or 

_ rive, or to partake in the funeral feasts, If any worhan touches — 
this food of the dead she is expelled from the caste. 

10. They do not use any medicine in disease but pray to Devi 
and Zahir Pir, They attribute disease to the displéasure of their 
deceased ancestors who have nét been suitably propitiated. They 
have much fear of the Evil Eye, and their remedy for it is to get a 
Fagqir or a Jogi to blow on a vessel of water, which is then waved 
over the head of the patient. In Aligarh if a woman is caught 
committing adultery with a stranger to the tribe she is -branded 
three times on the left arm with a hot iron and has then to bathe 
in the Ganges, while her husband is obliged to feast the brethren. 
Her paramour is ‘not punished. When a-boy is born he is named 
on the tenth day by a Brahman, who receives five sers of grain, 
Then some wheat porridge is cooked with coarse sugar and eaten 
only by the women. As a rule they are truthful among themselves, 
bat lie to others to procure the release of a clansman. Their oaths 
are as follows :—The most binding is to light a lamp (cdirdg4) and 
then blow it out. By this he means,—“ If I lie*may my family be 
destroyed as I blow out the light,” If a Habdra can be induced to 
take this oath, he will never lie. Amothér is to cut the root ofa 
plpal tree. The third is swearing by Devi. 

11, The vagrant branch of the tribes supplies some of the most 

audacigus criminals in the Province. 

= cent report says:—“They are the y 
piting standing crops, attacking carts and pa 
‘the rvads, committing robberies and even 














pa 
ra eens a 
‘them, as lias been done in this report, with — 
ul hormless, inoffensive race inhabiting the ~ 
yan Tarai, ‘The boys are trained at first on fiéld robbery,| 
‘end are then ‘out on-exeursions for the purpose of } 
‘When they goto rob fields the gang consists of not less 
‘twenty men, When out for the purpose of burglary eight or nine 
go together. Unlike the Sinsiyas the Habiras very seldom mse 
“violence except to save-themselves from arrest, and they never carry 
any weapons but bludgeons. Mr. A. O. Hume! writes of them :— 
“They never worship Thikurji except in sickness or great mis- 
fortune, such as’ the visit, of the Police or of a Magistrate to their 
camp. At no time is their ritual a complicated one; it consists of 
an extraordinary manipulation with grains of wheat, the petitioners 
making at the same time a vow of sacrificing a goat or a fowl, 
which is subsequently performed by hulf roasting the offering in a 
flame of ghi in which salt and frankincense are thrown, and then 
feasting upon it. If a crime has been committed and traced to any 
horde, the chief immediately determines whe are to be given up, 
Usually a compromise is made with the Police ; two out of six or 
three out of eight are made over to justice, the rest escaping, All 
the chief does is to repeat a form of words, and then taking two of 
the grains of wheat offered to the god, he places them on the head 
of the seapegoat. The oath of the brotherhood is upon him, and 
whether he be guilty or not, he confesses to the Magistrate or Judge 
and goes to the gallows or to a lifelong exile gonfident that his 
chief and brethren will, as they are bound, feed and protect his wife 
‘and children that he leaves behind even before their own. Marriage 
seems scarcely to be with them a religious ceremony ; it consists in 
placing four stnall coins in a figure of diamond shape outside which 
@ circle is dyawn, and round this the bride and bridegroom walk 
seven times.” = “* 
12. In Aligarh at the present day if » Habtira is killed in 
‘commission of any crime hisjaccomplices give his widow one hundréd 
| dnd fifty rupees; if he is only arrested they have to support his 
_ owife and family until he is released. If an innocent man is 
| yieted the real offender has to support his wife and family while he 
| isin prison, ‘They will not inform against each if 
cout of the gang. Neither men nor 
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| any jewellery. hy do tgs Vi Sache a nd” 
* in the daylight they can easily be identified as Hab(ras, because 
© both men sind “women wear the modicum of clothes consistent with 
_ decency. ‘They do not attempt to eonceal their movement from the 
| Police; and if one of the gang be arrested, the headman will at once 
give notice of the fact. The only stolen property they bring into 

camp is grain; jemplley vessels, and clothes they conceal in 


vessels and bury them in the neighbourhood of the 
pment, ‘They are geriérally supported by some landowner, who 
eeeerebecs“etehe diaposil of Sep aoe t ee Ae ae 
sion of four annas in the 2 Fupee, = 4 
18, Habiras have a regulat’ Thieves? Latin” of, their. own, of 
Their argot.. which the following are examples; 
re Com of all kinds—kau, 
= , Bread—tué, co “ 
- * Mother—ai. ¢ fas et" 
» Father—babu, ‘ 
Son—dikra, . 
Daughter—dikri. Ey 
* Wife—dhaniyéni. a6 
es Husband—dhanni. 
— » Son-in-law—patuna (guest). on 
ASL ‘Vesséls of all kinds—tanwara. ~ 
Clothes—/ugariya. ae ° 
“* Shoes—shakra.  * ~ 
Bullock—dhanda. 
Cow ~jengariya, 4 
Go from here—paro hind. Gt oie 
4 Run away—nasija, 
= _, Policomen—kapahi, 
- 


x ” Police offcer—Mota modhana, 
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Etab District they have been broughtunder the 
- Oritainal Tribes Act but, without much success, tio 
‘subjected to the Act were the settled branch of 
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Balwij—the confectioner class, They are often confounded 

Sa a Ete who i properly a grain parcher, though he also 

. deals in sweetmeats, These two castes are, however, totally distinct, 
and do not intermarry. The Halwai takes his tiame from Aalwa, a 
sweetmeat made of flour, clarified butter, and.sugar, coloured with 
saffron and flavoured with almonds, saisins, and pistachio nuts. x 

~ , There are a number of endogamous sub-eastes, which are some 
~ of territorial origin ‘and others which are 
uae leas possibly recrnited from other Hindu tribes 
Gipho bay taken to the occupation of making sweetmeats, The last 
‘Census gives the Kananjiya as their only important subscastes and 
among those oflocal importance, the Kaithiya of Farrukbiibid, 
f ‘Shihjabinpur, and Cawnpur ; the Bharsiya of Mirzapur ; the Juis- 
wir of Paizibid ;the Godhiys of Gonda, and the Pachhwahin or 
‘According to the complete lists the Hal- 
‘very large number of sections derived from 
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puriya, Asodpuriya, Audhiya, Aurangébédi, Balipurtys, Bargpariya), 
Bhikhpuriya, Bilupuriya, Chandpuriya, Chaurisiya, Drigpuriya, 
“ Dabépuriya,’ Hajipuriya, Hazirpunys, Ilabdbadi, Imdédnagari, 
Indauriya, Islimpuriya, Jagatpuriya, Jaypuriya, Jajapurtya, Janak- 
putiya, Jaunpuriya, Kanaujiya, Khairibidi, Khurdsini, Mahabadi, 
/ Mainpnriya, Makhd@mpuriya, Maqstdabadi, Mangalpuriya, Misri- 
kha, Muhammadébidi, Muradabidi, Naurangabidi, Nimkhér, 
“ Pachhwahin, Purabiya, Rajauriya, Ramnagari, Ras@lpariya, Rus- 
tamnagariya,.Saksena, Sarwariya, Siupuriya, Siurajpuriya, Shih- © 
| Jahinpuriya, Siyampuriya, Sribdstam, Tajpuriya, Tikaitganji/Tilok- 
“puriya, “Uttaraha. Those. that stiggest a connection, with other 
Castes are not numerous, such as Kaithiya, Kalwar, “Mehtariya, ) 
Sumarha, Sdrajbansi. To the east ofthe Provinces we find the 
Kanaujiya (who take their origin’ from. Kanauj) : Kalwar possibly © 
recruited from the distiller caste : Madhesiya (residents of the middle” ’ 
* land) (Madhya desa) : Madhubansi (“sons of sweetness”): Nipiliyaor_ 
Naipariya(from Nepil). Mr. Sherring adds from Benares Pachpiriya, 
Bauniwila, Gonr, Tihara, and Lakhnawa (from Lucknow). Sir H, 
M, Elliot gives Chailha, Bukarray Dobe," Kanaujiya, and Til- 
bhinja or “parchers-of sesamum.?’ All these tribes are endoga- 
mous. Mr, Sherring asserts that in Benares the Kanaujiya inter- 
marry with the Madhesiya ; but this seoms very doubtful, . che 
” within these endogamous tribes they have a most elaboraté™ sys 
of exogamous groups known as ddni,! Those persons who pine F 
to the same bani cannot intermarry, ‘These groups seem to ‘be. 
territorial, and many'of them havea mnemonic verse attached to 
them, afew of which ateigiven to illustrate a curious variety of in- 
tertribal exogamy :— 
Nith ké sarna, 
Tw Samai ati ké din. 
Nangen kapara, bhikhé bhat, 
\ Biswandth ke larua chérhawa, 
Siva Kasi men darsan piwé, 
__ Madhesiya baithé na awe, 
~ Tham Benares, me 


“Under the protection ofthe Lert Yon ana ae 











"Wis gregh to: Viena (i “Lond of the Universe”) 
Pay your vows to Siva at Benares, Let not one of the, 
- subscaste sit with you. leaders of Ana Daas Benetaas | 
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Larkharé khambh. 
Pat Sink takht bandwa : > 
Baithak taniwa,  * | 
Than Karwati. = 
_ “Pillars tremble, Pat Sinh made a seat ; arranged resting ple, © 
Head-qnarters Karwati.” « J ag 
. We Madhu ki chori : 2 Prcwal 
bs ~ Bich ban. 4 * ry 
ae © “ide Kandows. a 
© 4The robbery of the honey in the midst of _the jungle. Heal-, 
quarters Kandawa.” - “he 
Ls ~ Batya men kai singhor: | : a 
* |  Kutamban kai bator.- f -' 
~ “Jo ban kai sarbar katai, « . 
. Batan Sihu kai khiinta sarai, 
_ Dhan Bishat, 
the Singhora tree on the way is the gathering of the 
__ _kinsmen. Tf any one discuss the Bani, the pillar of the house of — 
| Baton, the merchant decays, ‘Head-quatters Bishal, 


i ae Chhot mot ghorawe : 
oe xz Barakai lagdm. 2 
> Thamai charh gayé chhuribhiri : 
Ramai Paddrath. ‘2 
‘ Thén Anguri. 


“(Phe horse is small and fat; the rein is long, On it quickly 
Tigitet mounted: Ramai Padarath. Head-quarters Anguri.” 
Ehdutd th bhusasl : 








Head-quarters Sudhawai, ” ; 
“ Ninety-six families, the Salt Ocean, | 
Soné sobhawa : ‘ ' 
Ripé ardis. 
Than Kheli. | ; 
“Tho beauty of gold, the desire of silver Head-quarters - 
Kheli” 


Sond kat Piste : 
Dupahar Kanhaiya, 
Dupahar rio. . 
Than Lackhagir, Amawa, Borndt - 
Wiatsing mndarot gad: for two watches like Krishna: foe 
two watches a king, iste ‘Athawa, Barwa.” 
Bone kai sinkér 
Bandi chhor, \ 
” Than Kursath. 
“A chain of gold and a gold omament for the ‘head, Head- — 
quarters Kursath.” 3 
Sone hai diya, . - ~ 
Ripé kai ati i . 3 
Char pakar baré din ean 
Than Dospur. 7 
“A golden lamp witha silver wiek. Four wachos of night and 
‘day. Head-quarters Dospur.” > 
Sabhdédhar Pandit. : 
Sabarné kai harwa s « Y 
Phillé kai mala gayéjhuriya, e 
AR Birtiha Bathan bhojan karat. ~ ‘ 
wed ” Baré gayé byah kar ldyé. « 
OA Sond riipé hai kalas dhardyé, = 
Than Kantit, Pes et, jlelnhde 
“«¢the Pandit Sabhidhar j a gold chain for the neck, The flo 
garlands have withered. Feed the hereditary priest. He 
matry and returned succesful eesti down red m 


e 









Phite na karéhi, 
— Titena dds, © 
: Thin Kéré.” : 2 
“The iron boiling pan and the wooden pounder, . May the pan — 
ever crack and the pounder never break, Sei eren kOe ] 
2 Kanchan bari: | 
Tansu Mansu; 
Than Jhansi: a 
Parwar Santokh : f 
ow Than Manach, - ~ 
“Lumps of gold: Tansn Mansu; head-quarters Jhinsi; the 
Santolh family : head-quarters Manach,” 
Eklakhi pikar 
Iekaré dgé chalé ghana nishin: 
. Thin Nanganwa,_ 
“The fig tree worth a likh of pupose Yefore which the dramas 
Sound and the flags flutter, Head-quarters Nauganwa,”” 
Eklakhi pikar _ 
Pharé to khaiyan: e 
i x Natin to chhdhen jurayan. 
Than Kantit. 
* "the fig tree worth a lah of rupees. Eat of it when it fruits, 
“otherwise refresh yourself under its shade, Head-quarters Kantit,”” _ 
Ataiya bataiydn 
wa Diharé Kandu ki maiyya. 
4 Than Risal, . 
“Sharers catch the mother of the Kandu. Head-quarters Risdl.”” 
‘ Bank pangar : 
: Débé kai sad dhdr. 
f Bhim, Bhiwai mal, 
Thin Karé. 4 3 A> 
Powerful arms: a lmndred streams of milk. Bhim, Bhimai 
and Maj, Head-quarters Kuré.” 
. Bhar karai, thar karawa: 
Chhitan sthu plal bhar tharwa, 
Than Bharthars, ae 
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Dit khairai kai musdr. en 
Jabaré maré, dibaré pratipAl karai. : 
Thin Benares. 


“Pestle made of two acacia trees, Beat the strong, Ly ose 
weak, Head-quarters Benares,.” 

Rath tense caching t copletee cis Oud ie 
easy to determine, The places designated are all to the east of the 
Province or in the adjoining Districts of Bengal. In many of 
them some ancestor of the exogamous group seems to be designated : 
others may be of totemistic origin, Among the city Halwa is of 
‘Lucknow these groups have disappeared, and their rule of exogamy 
is that marriage within seven degrees of paternal and maternal 
kinship is forbidden. 

8. The age for marriage runs from five to twelve, and the better- 

off members of the caste marry their daugh- 

Marriage rulete tong in infancy, One of the clansmen acts as 
negotiator (aguc). It is forbidden to marry again during the life- 
timo of the first wife without leave ofthe tribal coundil. The levi+ 
rate is permitted and prevails generally, but it is not enforced on the 
widow, and her right to select a second partner is recognised, 
Marriage is as usual of three forms: siddi or charhauwa, the respect- 
able ritual ; dola; that used by poor people, and sagdi for widows, In 
the first the worshipping of the bridegroom’s feet (pairpdja) by the 
father of the bride and the sméaring of vermilion {end urddn) on the 
parting of the bride’s hair aré regarded as the binding “part of the 
ceremony, which goes through the usual states of betrothal (barrehii) 
‘and fixing of the marriage day (/agan), Then comes a’ 
ceremony called “the touching of the grain” (andj chhitua); atts 
time fixed by the Pandit they send for somewrdt pulse and gram, 
and the women begin to grind it, During this ceremony no widow 
or woman married by sagdi is allowed to be preserit, Then follows 
the singing (gitgauna), whenthe women commence the marriage 
songs, and next comes the maftkanyara, when some earth is collected 





1 Tt has boon judicially decided that a man who is a momber of the Halwii — 


caste may contract a marriage in tho sell tain reer G Sse ee 
living, provided in the latter case he isa childless man. Quore, wl 
‘women may not contract a sag4i marriage, hehe 

living if the panchdyat has examined the caso and 


-anablé to eupport ‘her. 
ee poe acre, estore IDAIRA sie, eae me = 
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* -- . 
nd tronglt into the mariage shed, srhen all the women get some 
sweets and oil for theirhair, Then follows the anointing (ted Aardi), 
and on the day before the Procession starts the clansmen are fed 
(Whatwdn), while the father and mother of the bridegroom do the 
mdalri ox-mantré pilja, which is ap emblematical: remarriage, Their 
clothes are tied together. by the Brahman, their feet stained with 
dye (mahawar), and they worship an image of the nine plancts 
(naugraha) made of cow-dung. At the bride’s door the dudr pija is 
done inthe usual way, The clansmen are then fed, and some food is 
sent from the bride’s house for the bridegroom. While he eats it the 
harber.rmbs his father’s feet with a mixture of barley flour and 
turmeric known as,chifas, and the clansmen are given » mixture 
of sugar and pepper diseolved in water (mirchwdn) to drink. On 
the day after the marriage (Jaridr) the boy is solemnly fed on 
rice and pulse (hichart). ‘When the bride arrives at her hus- 

band’s house, Gangaji, Sati and Mahadeva are worshipped, and 
on the fourth day (chauths) the bride’s father sends a present 
of rice, sweatmeats, butter, clothes, etc., out of which part is seb 
aside as an offering to the godlings (deota). This is known as 

bujhwat. 
4, When a woman is in the eighth month of pregnancy the 
‘. _ athwdnsa ceremony is performed, Husband 
Didiyand Dent cand wife xo dressed in now clothes and. five 
kinds. of utter aks and five varieties of fruits in season. are placed 
in her eap geremonies are.the urdinary type.. When a 
"six yours old the ceremonial shaving (mituran) and ear 
piercing. (kau chhedan) are done at some shrine, such.as that of the 
Vindhyabasini Devi at Bindhichal, This marks the boy’s initin« 
into caste privileges, and from that time he is bound to conform 
the tribal rulés regarding food. 

5, They have both 2 Hindu and » Muhammadan branch, 
&. ‘ me Hindu Halwais are rarely initiated into any 
¥ pi of the recognised sects, but are by preference 
“Vaishnavas, heir clan deities are Mabadeva, Hardiya or Hardaur 
‘and the Panchonpir, among whom Ghizi Miyén is most regarded. He 
is worshipped on the ninth of Kuar with cakes (bara), wrad pulse, 
Dolled rice, bread, and a goat is sucrifioe. ‘These offerings are placed 
0 stones near the family shrine’ Mahibir and Mahadeva are 
sitiated with sweets (Zaddu), fried grant (ghunghuri),and sweet | 
ws im the month of Stwan, Wien a child is attacked with ” 
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a pice is waved round its head and put behind its pillow : 
‘a pit is dug in the ground and sharbat prepared of five different 
fruits is poured into it, and Sifala Mita worshipped with an 
offering of sweets (batdsha), fried gram (ghunghuri), and'garlands of 
flowers. ‘Their priests used to be of the special class of Brahmans 
known as Kinnara Misra, but these have now taken to music as 
their profession, and have fallen into disrepute. ‘Their place has 
been taken by ordinary Sarwariya Brahmans, 
6. Making of confectionery is the special business of the caste, 
and social DUS some have taken to agriculture and 
standing. a good many to money-lending and other 
mercantile business like Banyas, Their women; who often manage 
their shops, have in some places an equivocal reputation. But they 
enjoy a character for personal purity. Brahmans will take water 
from their hands, and all Hindus, except the Sarwariya Brahmans, 
will eat piris or cakes of wheaten dough fried by them in melted 
butter, They nearly all indulge in spitits, They eat the flesh of 
goats and sheep, but more particularly that of animals which have 
heen offered in sacrifice. They eat food cooked with butter (paki), 
cooked by Brahmans, Kshatriyasand all respectable Vaisyas except 
Sng Kalwars. Pood cooked: in water (tackehi) they will eat only 
‘when prepared by members of their own caste or by their priests. 
O ly Chamars and other menial castes will eat their Teavings, 
The Acharwila or preparer of pickles, jams, etc., is generally an 
independent Mussulman trader, not a Muhammadan Halwai, as 
seems to be the case in Bengal.) In the’ eastern parts of the Prov- 
ince the Hindu Halwai often makes jams and condiments(chatni), 


Distribution of Halwdis according to the Census of 1891. 
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Hara.—A famous Rajput sept which is now represented only 
‘in small numbers in these Provinces. They trace their descent to the 
any thical cow Kamdhenu, from whose bones (Adr) they say that 
they were produced. The founder of the sept was Ishta Pilla, a 
~ decendant of Manik Raé, King of Ajmer, who in A.D, 685 
“ sustained the first shock of the Islamite arms. ”” Tebta Pala was) 
wounded in battle with the invading fore of Mahmid Ghazn 
« His limbs which lay dissevered,as the story goes, were col] 
| gio is oot Se poten ee ee ae 
peters: Hence the maine‘ Hirs, which tus di cen 
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“a benee (440) si alld 4 Wi shew psinily Searetg 
(adra) Asi.” ‘There are nineteen eponyous clans, of which Colonel 
Tod gives a list. 

Hardoi.—A sub-vaste of Banyas who take their name from the 
district of that name. 


Distribution of Hardoi Banyas according to the Census of 1891. 

















Disrarors. Number. Districts, 
Parrukbibad . Soe 4 ‘|\Tncknw . , 
Shihjabanpur + | 874 “}{ Sitapur 
Pilibhit . . 5 16 Hardoi . . 
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Harischandi.—aA Vaishnava sect who take their name from the 
celebrated Raja Haris Chandra, whose legend is thus told by Prof, 
Dowson :?—“ He was the twenty-eighth King of the Solar race and 
son of Trisanku. He was celebrated for his piety and justice, 
There are several legends about him, The Aitareya Brihmana tells 
the story of his purchasing Sunahsephas to be offered up as a 
vicarious sacrifice for his own son, The Mahibhirata relates that 
he was raised to the heaven of Indra for his performance of the 
Rajastya sacrifice and for his unbounded liberality. The Mirkan- 
deya Purina expands the story at considerable length. One day 
while Haris Chandra was hunting he heard female lamentations, 
which proceeded from the Sciences, who were being mastered by the 
austerely fervid sage Viswamitra, and were crying out in alarm at 
his superiority. Haris Chandra, as defender of the distressed, went 
to the rescue, but Viswamitra was so provoked by his interference, 
that the Sciences instantly perished, and Haris Chandra was 
reduced to a state of the most abject helplessness. Viswamitra 
demanded the sacrificial gift due to him asa Brahman, and the 

offered him whatever he might choose to ask—gold, his own *” 
‘son, wife, life, kingdom, good ‘ fortune, whatever was dearest, — 
stripped him of wealth and kingdom, leaving him 
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[faothiyAeis a, eistiaatvof Das pad lacwrtio wil ava Pi aetiacks 
“destitution he left his kingdom, and Viswamitra struck Saibya, 
queen, with his staff to hasten her reluctant departure, To pay 
from his oppressor he proceeded. to the holy city of but the 
relentless sage was waiting for him and demanded the completion of 
the gift, With bitter grief wife and child were sold, and there 
remained only himself, Dharma, the god of justice, appeared in 
the form of a hideous and offensive Chandiila and offered to buy 
him. Notwithstanding the exile’s repugnance and horror, Viswa~ 
mitra insisted upon the sale, and Haris Chandra was carried off 
hound, beaten, confused, and afflicted, to the abode of the Chanda, 
He was sent by his master to steal clothes from the graves in a 
cemetery, In this horrid place and degrading work he spent 
twelve months, His wife then came to the cemetery to perform 
the obsoquies of her son, who had died from the bite of a 
serpent. They recognised each other, and Haris Chandra and his 
Wife resolved to die upon the funeral pyre of their son, though he 

| hesitated to take away his own life without the leave of his master, 
After all was prepared he gave himself up to meditation of Vishnu, 
The gods then arrived headed by Dharma and accompanied by 
Viswariitra, Dharma éntreated him to refrain from his intention, 
and Indra informed him that he, his wife, and son had conquered 
heaven by their good works. Haris Chandra declared that he could 
not go to heaven without the permission of his master the Chandila, 
‘When this difficulty was removed, Harischandra objected to go to 
heaven without his faithful subjects. "This request was granted by 
Indra, and after Viswamitra had inaugurated. Rohitaswa, the king’s 
son, to be his successor, Haris Chandra, his friends and followers, 
all ascended in company to heaven, There he was induced by 
the sage Narada to boast of his merits, and this led to his ex- — 
pulsion from heaven. As he was falling, he repented of bis faulte 
and was forgiven, ‘His downward course was’ arrested, and he and — 
his followers dwell in an aerial city, which, according to popular 
belief, is still occasionally’visible in mid air? 

9, ‘he Harischandi Faqirs follow the principles’ which Haris” 
Chandra taught his Dom master during the period of his s 

"Most of them are Doms, and they are found in small ow 

‘these Provinces. They appear’ to adopt merely a belief / 
‘as the Creator of the universe, a by 







; * Hala wai Gir tnd ay Sttapur und Khor, 
Avcording to their own avcognt of themselves they were once Gru 
Ahtrs, and after the capture of the fort of Chithor they were obliged 
to wander away in the disguise of Jogis and other beggars. As 
they used to assume all sort of ‘disguises they were called 
liya (har, “every,” chola, “body”), which was afterwards 
into Harjala. Another story represents the word to be 
derived from the fact that they will drink water from any one’s 
hand, (har, “every ;” jal “ water”). . They are divided into three 
exogamous sections—Bahraichi, Khairibédi, and Lakhnawi, which 
take their names from their places of residence, Bahraich, Khairibad, 
and Imcknow. ‘fhe Census Returns add Baranikali, Brempuri, 
{possibly a corruption of {brahimpuri), Gufilbans, and ‘Lodh; the last 
two of which would connect them in some way with Ahirs and 
Re" Hothas? ‘Phoy ate all Hindos, Tusir oodupation is beyging in tlie 
disguise of Jogis and other regular mendicants. They sing a 
special song known as Sarwan, which is said to be originally a 
lament for the Rishi Sarwan who was accidentally shot by Raja 
Dasatatha as he was taking his blind father and mother slung 
in a basket over his shoulders to a place of pilgrimage. ‘The legend 
has been-localised at a place called Sarwan, in Pargana Maurinwin, 
of, the Unio District.’ Some of them keep buffaloes and ell 
‘gh; others cutivabo and live hy outing gras and day Inout, 


Distribution of the Harjalas according to the Census of 1891. 
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Hayobans, Haihobans (said to be derived from haya-vansa, — 
4 the rave of the horse’?),—A Rajput sept found in the Ballia dis , 
- trict, ‘hey sre of the Lunar rao and in the highest rank among the 
ee ea ERT 
were “ Based on information reosived thicagh Liotttenant-Colonel W, P. Harriagmy — 
| Depsty Commissioner, Kher. - 
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tribes of the District. According to Sir H., M. Elliot? :— Mahes- 
‘wati, the capital of the Lunar Rajputs, inthe Narbada valley, was 
founded. by Sahesra Arjuna, of the Hikya or Hayobans race, Their 
dynasty. for fifty-two generations ip peanananger ice syd saan in 
the Central Provinces, ‘The last of the dynasty, Raja Ragnith: 
Sinh, died about one hundred and ten years ago, ‘The Haycbens:: *, 
Ballia claim descent from the Ratanpur kings. Chandra Got, > 
cailet of this house, is said to have, in 850, A.D, migrated north 
wards and settled at Manjha, on the Ganges, now included in the 
Sian, District, and waged successfnl war with fhe aborginal 
Cheros, After nearly a couple of hundred years his descendants 
left Manjha and settled south of the Ganges at Bihiya, where they 
remained ‘for five centuries and subdued the Cheros.’” In or about 
1528 A.D. the Raja Bhopat Deva, or perhaps one of his sons, 
violated Maheni, a» Brihman woman of the house of the Purohit 
or family priest of the Hayobans clan. She burnt herself to death, 
and’in dying imprecated the most fearful curses on the Hayobans 
race. After this tragedy the clan left Bihiya, and passed beyond. 
the Ganges to the Ballia Pargana, where for a time they were 
located at Gié Ghat, and finally settled at Haldi, from which the 
Hayobans Raja now takes his title. The tomb of Maheni, under a 
pipal tree close to the Railway at Bihiya, is still visited by women 
of every caste, who come in numbers either to invoke her as a, 
deified being or to offer oblations in commemoration of her, None 
of them dares to enter Bihiya, which contains the remains of their 
ancestors’ fort. They are more swarthy than most Rajputs, and 
Mr, Carnegy suggests that they may have been originally a Tamil 
race.* 

2. These people may possibly be connected with the Haihya of 
the Puranik lists, We read that they with the Jalajanghas, 
descendants of Yadu, conquered King Bahu or Bahuka and were 
finally destroyed by Sagara. A tribe of Haihayas;still exisss in 
the valley of Sahajpur, who, according to Colonel Tod, are “aware 
of their ancient lineage, and though few in numbers, are still cele- 

‘brated for their yalour.* Professor Wilson suggested their 
connection with the Hia, Hoiei-ke, Hoieiha, and similarly denomi- 
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ees hw iita dphaliee ania Chinese! 
, “At the same time it is to be (abso then ties do Sok 
_ make their appearance until some.centuries after the Christian era, 
| and the scene of their first-exploits is far from the frontier of India ¢ 
the coincidence of appellation.may therefore be merely accidental, 
Inthe word Aaya, which properly means ‘a horse, * it is not impose 
sible that we: have confirmatory evidence of the Scythian origin of 
the Haihyas. 72” 
; Hijra, Mukhannas.—The class of eunuchs. In spite of the 
* operations of the Criminal Tribes Act (XXVII of 1871) these 
people are still found in considerable numbers throughout the 
Province; but under the rigid supervision to which they aré now 
exposed their numbers dre gradually decreasing. Formerly when 
+ a deformed boy was born in a family the Hijras of the neighbour- 
, hood used to beset the parents and endeavour to obtain possessionof 
him, ‘This practice has. now, of course, ceased. Hijiras divide 
the country into beats for the purposes of begging, and none of 
4 them vetitures, to trespass in the’best of another. Most of them 
wear a sort: of female dress, and, as nearly all of them are Muham- 
-madans, they call themselves by Musalméin names such as Bari 
Begam, Chhoti Begam, etc, They go about and attend marriage 
feasts and other ceremonies. They play on the drum (d/o/) and 
cymbals (mayjira), Their death customs are the same ay those of 
the low. castes in their neighbourhood. The Census Returns show 
that they have a considerable number of women dependent on 
them. 

2. The Census Returns give as sections of the so-called Hijra 
easte some of purely Muhammadan origin, as Bani Hashim, Khwaja, 
Khwaja Sardi, Khwijazid, Pathin, and Shaikh, with others of 
Hindu origin as Gangarimi and Tilokbans. 

Distribution of Hijras according to the Census of 1891, 
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~ Hotri—aA functional sub-division of Brihmans, “he that offer’ — 

4m oblation or burnt offering.” His title and functions reeall the 
_ animal sacrifices of the Vedic age. “His business is to make the q 
Joma offering, and to recite, Vedio lrymns at the opening of new | 
temples, or when large feasts are given to Brihmans and sometimes 4 
in the private houses of rich men. The last instance of a Vedio ~ 
goat sacrifice, which’ is the aily: Yorn now allowed, that ofthe’ 
cow and horse being prohibited, was performed in Benares about 
thirty years ago. The account Which I have received of it is ay 
 féllowe:—A certain Brihman from Southern India, who had 
{inherited the change of an eternal fie from a remote and distingished | 
-anoestry, had, through an inadvertence for which heblamed himself, 4 

“allowed the fixe to go out. . In order to relight it and make {Suite 


| able atonement for the crime which he had committed, he deters 
| mined to celebraten great sitwifice, and collected from all the Hindu 

who could be induced to wontribute, a sum of about ’ 
| iousundl rupses for the pospose, ‘The ceremony lasted for twe 
one days. All this time Brihmans were being fed in thousands, 
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Nisei vid wast di Bi act "eas manele a> 
‘sure set apart for the sacrificial floor; and the greatest 
amounting almost to worship, was paid to it-till the day of sabrifice 
‘came round, As the goat was being Jed up to the altar, “ts neck 
was garlanded with flowers, and red powder was showered pn its 
head. The most learned and distinguished Brahmans who could be 
found were summoned from hundreds of miles round to take part in 
this Vedic sacrifice, The spot on which the goat was at last killed 
ywas screened off, so that no profane eye might behold what the Brih- 
mans were doing, oF witness the relighting of the extinguished fire 
from the flame of the sacrifice. On receiving this fire relighted, the 
aman was taken to the Ganges to be bathed by the Acharya cr presid- 
ing priest ; and such was the sanctity ascribed to that part of the 
river where he had bathed, that almost the whole city of Benares 
turned out to get a drop or two of water thrown at them by the 
hands of the priest. It is said that no such sacrifice had been per- 
formed before within the memory of any man liying, nor is it 
‘expected that such will ever be performed again, 

_2, “hore is one more function Jeft to the Hotri, which may be 
traced back to the Vedic age, viz., the recitation of long passages 
‘from the ancient hymn books. This is done at times when now 
temples are opened or when large feasts are given to Brahmans, and 
sometimes in the private houses of rich men, A Hotri is sometimes 
employed by men who are wealthy enough to engage his services 


“7 


to stand before an idol and read extracts from the Veda on their’ 


behalf. Such repetition is placed to the credit of the man who pays 
for it, and is believed to benefit his soul in the life beyond the 
“grave.” 
Horkiya, Hurukiya.—A small tribe of musicians and pimps,. 
attendants on dancing girls, of whom some account has been given 
the head Tawaif, ‘They are by religion Muhammadans, As 
étioiie, according to the Census Returns, they recorded some of the 
See casino cn nip of Livia mac ad Rina ge 
© Xie, ota fara aye rom Bi, | 
and Putabiya or “ Easterns,” 
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 Husaini—A class of so-called Brahmans who take their name 
from the Muhammadan saint Husain. In the Panjéb they are 
ealled Musalmin Brihmans, are found chiefly in the Delhi Division, 
d are said to receive oblations in the name of Hindu gods from 
‘Hindus'and in the name of Allih from Musalmins, In Azamgarh 
hey are, described as half caste Brahmans and are also known as 
which is another term for the Dakaut (7.0). In 
hay they act as priests of the Bhangis, According to 
Dr, Wilson they are found near Ahmadnagar, formerly the seat of a 
Muhammadan dynasty. “They are half converts to the Muham- 
madan faith, though they retain some of their Brihmanical practi« 
ces ; generally only intermarry among themselves. They ask alms 
both from Muhammadans and Hindus.” Dr, Wilson suspects thai 
|< o eke Fecleampersetale the Brihman to whom 

Sate 5 Pg of the Brahmani dynasty of the Dakkhin 













